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THE    METROPOLIS    OF    JAPAN. 


OF  all  the  Asiatic  nations  perhaps  Japan  is  making  the 
greatest  strides  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion and  an  adoption  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  people  of  this  empire  are  unquestionably 
more  progressive  than  their  neighbors  the  Chinese,  and  the 


l>anied  by  diligent  application  can  almost  be  said  to  be  revolu- 
tionizing the  domain  of  the  Japanese  Mikado.  Not,  however, 
without  his  sanction,  for  he  apparently  realizes  that  his  people's 
progress  in  education  gradually  increases  his  own  power  and 
wealth,  and  is  more  likely  to  insure  him  peace. 


interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  that  people  by  civilized 
nations  is  very  great.  They  themselves,  too,  are  sending  their 
intelligent  and  young  men  into  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
ac(|uire  information  that  can  bi;  used  to  advantage  in  tlieirown 
dominions.      Thus   modern  thought  and  acquisitions  accom- 


Whilc  recognizing  the  superiority  of  European  industry  and 
science,  the  Japanese  are  in  many  respects  far  in  advance  of 
their  foreign  models,     /l  higher  plane  is  certainlv  occupied  in 
all  that  regards  self-respect,  honor,  mutual  kindness  and   fni 
gality.     For  tiie  beautiful  and  grand  in  n:.ture  even  the   bun 


^ 
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blest  inhabitant  has  an  eye,  and  the  site  selected  for  even  the 
poorest  cot  is  always  where  some  natural  beauty  can  give  pleas- 
ure to  the  occupant. 

A  lack  of  i)erseverance  is  acknowledged,  even  by  themselves, 
to  be  one  of  their  chief  faults;  and  yet  this  does  not  truthfully 
apply  to  the  laboring  class,  but  more  particularly  to  the  young 
aristocracy,  who,  being  possessed  of  money,  have  adopted  the 
idea  too  common  in  civilized  nations  that  the  rich  have  no 
duty  but  to  spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  pleasure. 

Tokio,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  our  engraving, 
is  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Japan.  It  is  the  same  as  was 
formerly  known  as  Yedo  (Yeddo  or  Jeddo),  meaning  "Gate  of 
the  Bay."  The  new  name  was  adopted  in  the  year  ]86ii, 
when  the  Mikado  established  his  residence  here.  It  means 
■  'Eastern  Capital. ' '  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  former  rural  village  on  this  site  began  to  grow  in 
prominence,  because  of  the  erection  at  this  point  of  the  strong- 
hold of  the  nation's  ruler.  He  gathered  around  him  many 
people,  and  the  command  of  one  of  his  successors  that  certain 
classes  of  his  subjects  should  live  in  his  residence  city  for  a 
continuous  period  of  six  months,  still  further  increased  the 
population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  under  those  rulers, 
the  Shogun  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  even  numbered  two  and 
one-half  million  souls,  which  included  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  armed  retainers.  But  various  disasters,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  civil  wars,  massacres  and  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  property,  greatly  reduced  the  population  for 
a  long  period.  (Df  late,  however,  the  population  has  increased 
until  now  it  numbers  between  one  and  two  milhons. 

Tokio  is  situated  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sumida-gava,  which  is  joined  at  this  point 
with  the  Tone-gava  by  the  Yedo-gava  branch  of  the  river.  It 
has  an  area  of  twenty-eight  .square  miles,  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  but  the  water  side  by  low  wooded  hills.  Almost  in  the 
center  of  the  city  is  an  eminence  enclosed  by  walls  and  a  moat 
whereon  is  erected  the  "Noble  Castle,"  the  residence  of  the 
3Iikado.  This  point  is  one  of  real  beauty,  the  extensive 
grounds  being  laid  ofi'  in  a  most  pleasing  style  and  beds  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  abound  everywhere. 

Between  this  castle  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  busi- 
est part  of  the  city.  Here  are  the  business  houses  and  shops. 
It  is  in  this  quarter  that  the  famous  "Bridge  of  the  Rising 
Sun"  is  found,  which  is  the  central  point  of  all  the  imperial 
highways,  and  from  which  distances  are  measui-ed  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire  in  r/,  a  mcasui-e  of  about  two  and  a  half  Brit- 
ish miles.  It  is  a  wooden  structure  strongly  fastened  together 
by  iron  bolts  and  clamps.  It  may  be  seen  in  our  picture.  The 
Ginza  boulevard,  which  approaches  this  bridge,  is  now  getting 
to  resemble  very  much  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Brick  houses 
in  modem  architectural  style  are  being  erected  containing  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  household  economy. 

In  a  country  like  Japan  where  earthquakes  are  liable  to 
occur  at  any  time  their  frail  bamboo  and  card-board  houses  are 
safer  than  stone  or  brick  buildings,  but  they  are  also  far  more 
liable  to  the  risk  of  fire.  Nevertheless  the  most  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  houses  of  the  city  are  still  con- 
structed in  the  old  stylo.  They  are  said  to  have  an  average 
existence  of  about  six  or  seven  years,  and  a  local  proverb  says 
that  "fire  is  the  blossom  of  Yedo."  So  fre(iuent  are  these 
conflagrations  that  fire  proof  Imildings  of  great  size  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  on  the  first  alarm  of 
fire  each  person  seizes  the  valuables  he  may  have  in  liis  house 
and  flees  with  them  to  the  nearest  warehouse  where  they  are 
eft  until  the  fire  has  cea.sed  raging.     In  the  year  ICiT,  a  most 


destructive  conflagration  occurred  here  by  which  thousands  of 
palaces  and  common  houses  were  destroyed,  and  even  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames.  In  f  6(iS,  another  fire  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
city,  while  in  1879,  ten  thousand  houses  became  a  jirey  to  the 
destructive  element. 

Earthquakes  have  also  contributed  greatly  towards  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  people.  The  earthquake  of  1703  hurled  thirty- 
seven  thousand  souls  into  eternity,  and  seventy  years  later  a 
fearful  epidemic  carried  off  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  people.  On  the  11th  of  November,  18.55, 
the  loss  of  life  by  earth(iuake  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Tokio  contains  no  great  architectural  monuments,  although 
to  a  foreigner  no  more  interesting  sight  could  be  offered  than 
that  found  in  the  Japanese  cajiital,  because  of  the  curious  cus- 
toms and  haliits  of  the  people.  There  are  two  large  museums, 
and  a  great  number  of  Buddhist  and  other  temples.  Of  late 
years,  too.  Christian  churches  have  been  erected  here.  Of 
the  cemeteries,  which  are  laid  out  as  public  grounds,  one  con- 
tains the  tombs  and  efiigies  of  forty-seven  ronin,  whose  history 
is  as  folio w.s: 

Early  in  the  year  1701  a  young  noble  named  Asano  Tak- 
umi  no  Kami  having  been  appointed  to  entertain  the  Mikado's 
envoy  to  the  Shogun,  happened  to  give  offense  to  Kira  Kod- 
zuke  no  Soke,  an  old  gentleman  learned  in  court  ceremonies, 
who  was  his  instructor  in  the  proper  etiquette  to  be  observed 
on  this  occasion.  For  some  time  he  endured  the  taunts  of 
Kodzuke  no  Soke,  but  was  at  last  so  provoked  that  he  could 
no  longer  control  his  indignation,  and  attempted  to  kill  his 
insulter  with  a  dagger.  This  occurred  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shogun,  where  to  draw  a  sword  in  anger  was  a  capitnl  offense. 
Hence,  although  defeated  in  his  attempt  by  the  bystanders, 
Tii.kumi  no  Kami  received  orders  to  dispatch  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  /(ara/ivV/ fashion.  His  castle  of  Ako  was  also 
confiscated,  and  his  retainers  were  turned  adrift  into  the 
world,  thus  becoming  ronin,  or  "masterless  men."  Amongst 
them  was  0-ishi  Kura  no  Suke,  one  of  Takumi's  chief  coun- 
sellors, who  formed  a  league  with  others  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  chief.  After  a  short  time  their  number  having  been 
reduced  to  forty-seven_,  all  of  whom  could  he  thoroughly 
depended  upon,  the  execution  of  their  design  was  fixed  for 
January  oOth,  1703,  when  they  attacked  Kodzuke  no  Suke's 
residence,  dragged  him  from  his  hiding-place,  and  cut  off  his 
head  which  they  triumphantly  deposited  on  'Takumi's  grave 
in  the  cemetery  at  Tokio.  The  Kubi-arai-i-do,  or  "Well 
where  the  head  was  washed,"  still  exists  near  the  path  leading 
to  the  tombs  of  the  ronin  themselves. 

Japan  is  a  country  towards  which  many  Americans  are  now 
looking  with  longing  eyes  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  many 
great  changes  to  occur  within  the  next  few  years  in  the  dom- 
inions of  the  Mikado. 


Use  the  Biuole. — Speak  no  ill  of  your  neighbor.  Con- 
demn him  for  nothing  unless  you  fully  understand  his  motives. 
Beneath  a  course  of  conduct  which  may  seem  to  you  mo.st 
unwise  may  lie  a  reason  which  justifies  it.  The  closest  friends 
do  not  know  each  other  altogether.  If  we  could  bridge  that 
chasm,  and  take  another's  place  in  disposition,  education  and 
circumstance,  it  might  be  possible  to  judge  with  some  degree 
of  justice  concerning  this  or  that  in  others.  From  tlie  eye,  or 
voice,  or  touch  we  may  learn  some  portion  of  another's  history, 
but  we  cannot  reach  the  actuating  motive.  And  since  no  per- 
.son  can  answer  for  the  ways  of  another,  nor  he  explain  them 
altogether,  to  pass  judgment  up6n  any,  hardens  our  hearts, 
discloses  the  beam  in  our  ej'es,  and  brings  upon  ourselves  con- 
demnation. 


-2£«£^ 
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THE    TRUE    BROTHER. 


''"PiO  as  you  will,  Charlie,  but  as  for  me,   I  never  will  for- 
-*-^   give  her.     I  am   as  nature  made  me, — I  can't  brook 
contempt,  and  I  wont  be  pitied,     (iood-morning, " 

Ben  went  quietly  down  the  street  to  his  store;  Charlie  turned 
and  went  back  to  his  room.  There  he  sat  down  and  answei'ed 
that  pitiful  little  note,  written  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  torn 
from  an  old  letter,  and  then  he  fell  to  musing.  Every  picture 
of  that  fair  child  passed  slowly  before  his  mind's  eye. 

How  often  he  had  walked  through  these  same  rooms,  his 
arm  about  her,  her  face  upturned  to  him.  True  she  had  dis- 
graced them  all  in  marrying  an  adventurer,  and,  as  it  proved 
eventually,  a  man  who  had  committed  many  crimes,  and  who 
was  now  in  the  State  prison  serving  out  his  term  of  forty  years. 
Parents  and  brothers  had  offered  her  a  home  when  they  saw 
the  trouble  coming,  but  it  was  refused  with  pride  and  anger. 

Now,  not  yet  twenty-one,  she  had  written  that  she  was  in 
sore  need,  and  prayed  for  help  and  pity.  The  two  brothers 
lived  in  the  old  homestead.  Ben  was  the  eldest,  and  had  just 
brought  home  a  beautiful  wife.  Charlie  carried  the  sad  letter 
to  his  brother. 

"We  can't  have  her  here,"  were  the  words  he  spoke,  sternly, 
as  he  read  and  handed  back  the  missive.  "I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.     I  buried  her  years  ago. ' ' 

"Poor  child!"  said  Charlie;  "she  was  but  fifteen  the  dark 
day  she  left  us,  only  five  years  ago;  have  you  never  thought 
of  her  since  then'.''' ' 

"Not  if  I  could  help  it.  She  brought  shame  to  an  honest 
name;  made  us  all  a  by- word  in  the  community;  broke  her 
mother's  heart,  aye,  and  her  father's  too;  for  he  never  got 
over  it  to  the  day  he  died. ' ' 

Charlie  folded  his  arms  and  looked  up.  Pity  and  charity 
were  blended  in  tlie  d:irk  eyes  so  steadily  gazing  out  into  the 
clear  blue  of  the  heavens. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "it  was  all  very  sad,  very  terrible,  but 
she  was  a  winsome  creature  with  her  golden  hair.  I  can  for- 
give her;  I  wish  you  could.  You're  different  from  me, — no 
doubt  wiser;  surely  firmer;  but  I  tell  you  the  thought  that 
came  to  me  when  I  read  her  letter, — mother  would  say  'yes. ' 

"Mother  would  say  j'es  to  what'?''  demanded  Ben. 

"She  would  take  the  poor  child  here  where  her  life  began." 

"Here!  with  my  wife?  Never!"  said  Ben  sternlj-.  "These 
doors  shall  never  open  to  one  who  dared  to  poison  even  the 
atmosphere  of  home.  I  tell  you  I  have  done  with  her  forever. 
You  can  do  what  you  please  outside  of  this  place;  here  she 
cannot  come." 

"Here  she  shall  not  come,"  said  Charlie  steadily;  "but  she 
shall  have  home  comforts  while  I  can  afford  it.  Why,  my 
money  would  be  a  mill  stone  and  sink  me  to  perdition,  if  T 
resisted  the  jjleadings  of  that  unfortunate  child." 

Ben  looked  at  his  brother  astonished.  When  had  he  seen 
a  look  like  that  before  in  the  fair  face  so  much  like  Lilian's, — 
the  lips  locked  hke  steel,  the  eye  dark  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose? 


"Hospital's  nice  place,  dear,"  said  (rrandma  Barlow,  clap- 
ping the  long  piece  of  white  muslin  which  she  was  clear- 
starching— for  she  did  up  laces  for  a  living — "a  real  nice  place. 
I  ought  to  know,  my  poor  Tom  died  there.  It  wasn't  for 
him  to  get  well,  you  know,  nice  as  it  was." 

"The.doctors,  well,  a  prettier  set  o'  men  I  never  saw,  and 
the  beef-tea  was  delicious.     It  was  a  leg  broke,   and  fever  sot 


in.  He  went  off  just  like  a  lamb.  Dear  me,  you  needn't  be 
afraid,  not  one  bit." 

She  looked  from  the  window  as  she  talked  and  clapped,  over 
walls  and  chimneys  dreary  with  soot  and  weather  stains, — over 
back  yards  full  of  clothes;  then  she  turned  her  withered  but 
cheery  old  face  to  the  central  point  of  interest  in  that  cheerless 
garret  room. 

A  woman  lay  there  on  a  comfortless  lounge,  her  hand  cover- 
ing her  ej'cs, — such  a  hand  as  made  one  shudder  to  look  at; 
for  though  of  the  fairest,  most  symmetrical  proportions,  it 
was  white  and  shining  like  wax.  Above  that  a  little  strip  of 
pallid  forhead  showed,  and  an  abundance  of  golden  hair  that 
might  have  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  but  looked  now  dead  and 
lusterless. 

"Now  deary,'  said  the  thin  old  voice,  for  tears  were 
trickling  through  the  white  thin  fingers,  "it  isn't  that  I 
haven't  a  heart.,  as  j'ou  might  think,  it's  only  because  I'm  so 
poor.  Bless  ye,  I'd  give  ye  every  cent  of  the  rent,  and  not 
think  of  it,  if  I  was  able.  I  laid  out  all  my  little  money  Tom 
left  me  in  furnishing  them  down-stairs  rooms,  which  never  one 
of  'em  has  been  let  yet." 

"You  want  comforts  with  that  Cough  and  fever,  and  I  feel 
sick  myself  to  see  ye  drink  and  eat  the  miserable  things  I  have 
to  give  ye.  You  ought  to  have  the  best  of  nursing,  and  my 
old  rheumatic  limbs  don't  serve  me  well  to  go  up  stairs  and 
down.  It's  that  made  me  mention  the  hospital,  only  that, 
deary. ' ' 

Don't  mind  me,''  said  a  faint  voice  in  reply,  with  a  dreary 
sob.  "It  shocked  me  a  little,  but  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go. 
I  must  not  be  a  burden  upon  j-ou," 

{To  he  Contimied.) 


A    SURE    AVAY    TO    BE 
MISERABLE. 


"Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach." 

HOW  often  we  see  this  hateful  spirit  manifested  in 
society.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  good  attained  or 
possessed  by  others,  it  excites  only  feelings  of  anger.  The 
spirit  hastens  its  possessor  to  the  greatest  acts  of  injustice 
that  are  within  reach  of  its  power. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  punished  a  beautiful  musician  because 
he  could  sing  better  than  himself,  and  the  philosopher  Plato, 
because  he  was  more  skilled  in  disimtation. 

Canobyses,  King  of  Persia,  slew  his  brother  because  he 
could  draw  a  stronger  bow  than  himself  or  any  of  his  followers, 
and  Caligula  slew  his  brother  because  he  surpassed  him  in 
beauty. 

Saul  would  gladly  have  pinned  David  to  the  wall  with  his 
javelin  from  sheer  envy  at  his  success  and  popularity  with  the 
people. 

It  might  be  said  of  many,  as  it  was  of  Mutius,  who  when 
he  was  observed  to  look  very  sad,  once  remarked:  "Either 
some  great  evil  has  happened  to  Mutius,  or  some  great  good  to 
another.'' 

It  is  a  spirit  tliat  is  full  of  jioison  for  one's  own  soul;  a  most 
tormenting  passion  that  should  be  rooted  out,  if  only  from  a 
desire  for  our  peace. 
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A    SACRED    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS   A.    SHREEVE. 


Chapter  XIV.    (Continued.) 

CLAVIGERO'S  acrouDt  is  characteristically  clear  and  com- 
prehensible.    It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows — 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac, 
Quetzalcoatl  was  accounted  God  of  the  air.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  sometime  high-priest  of  TuUa.  He  is  described  as 
having  been  white — a  large,  broad-browed,  great-eyed  man, 
with  long  black  hair  and  thick  beard.  His  life  was  rigidly 
temperate  and  exemplary,  and  his  industry  was  directed  by 
the  profouudest  wisdom.  He  amassed  great  treasure,  and  his 
was  the  invention  of  gem-cuttiug  and  metal-casting.  All 
things  prospered  in  his  time.  One  ear  of  corn  was  a  man's 
load;  and  the  gourds,  or  pumpkins  of  the  day  were  as  tall  as 
one's  body.  Xo  one  dyed  cotton  then,  for  itgrew  of  all  colors; 
and  all  other  things  in  like  manner  were  perfect  and  abundant. 
The  very  birds  in  the  trees  sang  such  songs  as  have  never 
since  been  heard,  and  flashed  such  marvelous  beauties  in  the 
sun  as  no  plumage  of  later  times  could  rival.  Quetzalcoatl 
had  his  laws  proclaimed  from  the  top  of  the  hill  Tzatzitepec 
[mountain  of  outcry]  near  TuUa,  by  a  crier  whose  voice  was 
audible  for  three  hundred  miles. 

Bancroft  says: 

Why  did  this  god  [Quetzalcoatll  come  from  the  east,  depart 
toward  the  east,  and  why  should  he  be  expected  from  the 
east?  The  Toltecs  have,  according  to  almost  unanimous  state- 
ments, come  from  the  north,  and  even  Quetzalcoatl  commences 
his  rule  in  the  north,  in  Tulla,  and  proceeds  gradually  on  his 
journey  from  the  north  to  the  south-east,  just  like  the  Toltecs, 
who  traveled  southward  from  Tulla.  It  is  plain  that  he  departs 
for  the  east  because  this  is  his  home,  from  which  he  came  and 
wUl  return. 

Referring  to  the  same  expectation  of  the  people  to  greet  the 
return  of  Quetzalcoatl  from  the  east,  I  quote  from  Norman's 
''Kamblesin  Yucatan:" 

As  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  Hindoo  pojmlation  in  the 
southern,  as  well  as  the  western  parts  of  North  America,  we 
bring  the  Mexican  traditions  respecting  some  great  religious 
teacher  who  once  came  among  them.  The.se  say,  that  a  won- 
derful personage,  whom  the.y  name  (Quetzalcoatl.  appeared 
among  "them,  who  was  a  white  and  bearded  man.  This  person 
assumed  the  dignity  of  acting  as  a  priest  and  legislator,  and 
became  the  chief  of  a  religious  sect,  which,  like  the  .Songasis. 
and  the  IJuddiiists  of  Hindostan.  inflicted  on  themselves  the 
most  cruel  ]ie.nanccs.  He  introduced  the  custom  of  piercing 
the  lijis  and  ears,  and  lacerating  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the 
prickles  of  the  agave  and  leaves,  the  thorns  of  the  cactus,  and 
cf  jiutting  reeds  into  the-  wounds,  in  order  that  the  blood 
might  be  seen  to  trickle  niore  copiou.'^ly.  In  all  this,  says 
Humboldt,  we  seem  to  behold  (jne  of  those  llishi.  hermits  of 
tliedanges.  whose  pious  austerity  is  celebrated  in  the  books 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Iicspecting  thi.s  white  and  bearilcd  man.  ojuch  is  said  in 
their  tradition,  recorded  in  their  books  of  skin:  an<l  amon": 
other  tilings,  that  after  a  long  stay  with  them  he  suddenly  lelt 
tlieiii.  promising'  to  return  again  in  a  sliort  time,  to  govern 
them  and  renew  their  happiness.  1'his  jicrson  resembles,  very 
.strongly,  in  his  proniix-  to  return  again,  the  behavior  of  Lycur- 
gus.  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  who  on  his  departure  from  Lace- 
d;emoii,  bound  all  the  citizens  under  an  oath,  both  for  them- 
selves and  postei'ity.  that  they  would  mMther  viulati!  nor  abol- 
ish iii.s  hiws  till  his  retunr,  and  soon  after,  in  the  isU'  of  Crete, 
lie  put  himself  to  death,  so  tliat  his  return  became  impossible. 

It  was  the  posterity  of  this  man  whom  the  unhajipy  Montc- 
znjna  thought  he  recognized  in  the  .soldiers  of  Cortez,  the 
Spani.sh  concpioror  of  Mexico.  "Weknow,"  said  the  unhai)|iy 
monarch,  in  his  first  interview  with  the  Spanish  general,  "by 


our  books,  that  myself  and  those  who  inhabit  this  country, 
are  not  natives,  but  strangers  who  came  from  a  great  distance. 
We  know,  also,  that  the  chief  who  led  our  ancestors  hither 
returned,  for  a  certain  time,  to  his  primitive  country,  and 
thence  came  back  to  seek  those  who  were  here  established,  who 
after  a  while  returned  again,  alone.  We  always  believed  that 
his  descendants  would  one  day  come  to  take  possession  of  this 
country.  Since  you  arrive  from  that  region  where  the  sun 
rises,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  king  who  sends  you  is  our 
natural  master. 

Biart  says  that  the  most  contradictory  ideas  have  been  cur- 
rent in  regard  to  this  divinity,  Quetzalcoatl,  who,  now  consid- 
ered of  celestial  origin,  and  now  regarded  as  a  man  who  had 
acquired  the  ^immortality  of  the  gods,  seems  in  reality  to  be 
a  union  of  several  personages.  It  is  an  incontestible  fact  that 
Quetzalcoatl  created  a  new  religion,  based  on  fasthig,  peni- 
tence and  virtue.  Ho  certainly  belonged  to  a  race  other  than 
the  one  he  civilized;  but  what  was  his  country?  He  died 
announcing  that  he  would  return  at  the  head  of  white-faced 
men;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Indians  believed  his  prophecy 
fulfilled  when  the  Spaniards  landed  on  their  shores. 

It  is  clear  to  any  reasonable  mind  that  we  must  expect  to 
find  these  traditions  of  our  Savior's  presence  in  this  land 
sadly  mixed  up  with  other  things.  JMany  of  His  attributes  are 
divided  among  several  of  their  gods,  who  also  share  pagan 
qualities  which  never  belonged  to  our  Savior. 

An  evidence  that  the  sacrament  was  known  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  North  America  is  given  in  Bancroft,  as  follows: 

The  third  festival  of  Huitzilopochtli  takes  place  during  the 
winter  solstice,  a  period  which  plays  a  great  role  in  all  wor- 
ships and  myths.  The  best  known  festival  of  this  kind  is  the 
one  held  on  the  2."ith  of  December  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mithras,  the  invincible  sun. 
The  Chippewas  in  North  America  call  December  them  oiuh  of  the 
small  spirit,  and  January,  that  of  I  he  great  spirit.  The  Mexican 
festival  of  this  month  represented  the  character  of  the  enter- 
ing season,  and  the  new  state  of  nature.  The  cold  sets  in,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  the  ground  dries  up,  the 
plants  search  in  vain  for  their  nourishment,  many  trees  lose 
their  foliage — in  a  Avord,  nature  seems  dead.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened with  their  god.  The  priests  prepared  his  image  of  var- 
ious seeds  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  sacrificed  children. 
Numerous  religious  purifyings  and  penances,  wa.shlngs  with 
water,  blood-lettings,  fasts,  processions,  biu-ning  of  incense,  .sac- 
rifices of  quails  and  human  beings,  inaugurated  the  festival. 
One  of  Quetzalooatl's  priests  then  shot  an  arrow  at  this  image 
of  Iluitzdopochtli,  which  penetrated  the  god  who  was  now 
considered  as  dead.  His  heart  was  cut  out,  as  with  human 
victims,  and  oaten  by  the  king,  the  representative  of  the  god 
on  earth.  The  body,  however,  was  divided  among  the  var- 
ious quarters  of  the  city,  so  that  every  man  received  a  piece. 
This  was  called  Tforjiialo,  "the  god  who  is  eaten." 


As  regards  the  custom  of  eating  the  god,  this  also  occurs  at 
another  feast  which  is  celebrated  during  tliis  season,  in  honor 
of  the  ,gods  of  the  mountains  and  the  water.  Small  idols  of 
seeds  and  dough  were  then  prepared,  their  breasts  were 
openeil  like  those  of  human  victims,  the  heart  was  cut  out. 
and  the  body  distributed  fir  eating.  The  time  at  which  this 
occurs,  shows  that  it  stands  in  necessary  connectitm  with  the 
death  of  the  god.  When  the  god  dies  it  must  be  as  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  fashion  of  his  religion,  and  when  the  anthropomor- 
phized god  dies,  it  is  a  human  sacrifice  amid  all  the  necessary 
usages  pertaining  thereto;  he  is  killed  by  the  priests,  the  heart 
is  torn  out,  and  his  body  eaten  at  the  sacrifice  meal,  just  as 
was  done  with  every  liunian  sacrifice.  (!ould  it  be  meant 
that  the  god.  in  being  eaten,  is  imparted  to.  or  iiieorporat<'il 
with,  the  person  eating  liim?  This  is,  no  doubt,  so,  though 
not  in  tlie  abstract,  metaliliy.sical.  Christian  or  moral  sense, 
but  only  with  regard  to  liis  nafure-sense  {seiner  JVn/nrscitr} 
which  is  the  real  essence  of  the  god.  He  gives  his  bodw  in 
seed,  to  be  (taten  by  his  people,  just  as  nature,  dying  at  the 
approach  of   winter,   at  this  very  period,    has  stored   up  an 
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abundance  of  its  gifts  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  It  gives  man 
its  life -fruit,  or  its  fruit  of  life  as  a  host  or  holy  wafer.  As  a 
rule,  the  god  during  the  time  of  sacritiee,  regales  with  the 
oifering  those  bringing  sacrifices;  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh 
of  the  slave,  who  so  (.iften  represents  the  god  to  whom  he  is 
sacrificed,  is  the  same  as  eating  the  god.  We  have  heard  of 
the  custom  among  some  nations  of  eating  the  ashes  of  their 
forefathers,  to  whom  they  give  divine  honors,  in  order  tu 
become  possessed  of  their  virtues.  The  Arkansas  nation, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  W(jrshippod  the  dog,  used  to 
eat  dog-flesh  at  one  of  its  feasts.  Many  other  peoples  sol- 
emnly slaughter  animals,  consume  their  flesh,  and  moreover 
pay  divine  honors  to  the  remains  of  these  animals.  Here  the 
eating  of  the  god,  in  seeds,  is  made  clear.  This  custom  also 
e.xisted  among  the  (xreeks  and  the  division  of  the  year-god  by 
the  ancients,  in  myth  and  religious  system,  has  for  the  rest,  no 
other  sense  than  has  this  distribution  of  the  body  of  Hultzilo- 
pochtli.  This  is  done  with  the  sunbuU  at  the  festival  of  the 
Persian  Jlithras,  as  at  the  feast  and  in  the  myth  of  Dionysos- 
Zagreus,  of  Osiris  and  Attys. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


A   LEADER,    NOT   AN   ORATOR. 


IT  is  a  popular  opinion  that  oratory  is  essential  to  leadership 
■^  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  Facts,  however,  do  not  sui.)por( 
this  judgment,  though  it  has  the  endorsement  of  such  an  emi- 
nent authority  as  Lord  Macaulay. 

Writing  about  Parliamentary  government,  which  he  defines 
as  "government  by  speaking,"  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  in  one 
oF  his  brilliant  essays  that  "in  such  a  government  the  power 
of  speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the  quahties  which  ' 
a  politician  can  po.ssess. 

He  frankly  admits  that  oratory  may  exist  in  the  highest 
degree  without  skill  in  governing,  or  even  knowledge  of  legis- 
lation. Nevertheless,  he  declares  that,  in  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly, the  ingenious  orator  will  almost  always  exercise  much 
greater  influence  than  the  member  who,  though  he  may  be 
skillful  in  reading  tlie  signs  of  the  times,  learned  in  the  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  and  fitted  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency,  is 
not  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  speech  which  charm  an 
assembly  of  men. 

But  Earl  Fiussell,  whose  long  experience  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  as  a  private  member  and  as  a  leader,  qualifies 
him  to  express  a  judicial  opinion,  says  that  "in  these  remarks 
Macaulay  is  greatly  mistaken.  Lord  Castlereagh,"  con- 
tinues the  earl,  "was  a  very  tiresome,  involved  and  obscure 
speaker;  Lord  Althorp  was  without  any  powers  of  oratory;  yet 
I  never  knew  two  men  who  had  more  influence  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  than  J^ord  Cjstlereagh  and  Lord  Althorp." 

The  reasons  which  caused  the  House  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the.se  two  men,  so  "slow  of  speech,"  were  its  conviction  of 
their  sincerity  and  integrity,  and  its  confidence  in  their  wisdom, 
and  in  their  possession  of  that  commun-sense,  which  is  a  trust- 
worthy guide  at  a  moment  of  difficulty. 

Such  (pialities  as  these  are  more  influential  in  obtaining  the 
support  of  a  delilierative  assembly  than  the  most  brilliant 
flights  of  eloquence,  tlie  happiest  illustrations,  and  the  keenest 
wit. 

Lord  Althorii,  referred  to  by  jvirl  Itussell,  led  the  House  of 
Ciimmons  fnJiu  IfSoO  to  f  .s:;4,  during  the  stormy  debates  nn  the 
Uef  jrm  Bill.  He  entered  I'arliamcnt  with  diftidence,  and  with 
great  reluctance  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Whig  mcni 
bers.  For  his  iuimility  compelled  him  to  make  a  modest,  and. 
as  his  friends  thonglit,  even  a  low  estimate  of  his  own  abilities. 
He  was  destitute  of  eloijueni'i',  and   had   but  little  skill  as  a 


debater.  He  was  neither  witty  nor  brilliant.  His  voice  was 
unmelodious,  and  his  manner  ungraceful.  He  possessed  nut 
one  showy  accomplishment,  nor  was  he  covered  with  the  thin- 
nest veneering  of  plausibility. 

And  j'et  this  plain  man,  wanting  in  all  that  captivates  the 
imagination  of  a  popular  assembly,  who  could  neither  amuse 
the  vulgar  nor  delight  the  scholarly,  and  was  barely  able  to 
speak  plain  sense  in  still  plainer  language,  "exercised  in  the 
House  of  Commons" — we  quote  from  a  contemporary  and  a 
critic  not  noted  for  geniality — "an  influence,  and  even  a  dom- 
inion, greater  than  any  leader  either  after  or  before  him." 

The  sources  of  Lord  Althorp's  influence  were  in  his  charac- 
ter. Spotless  integrity  and  plain  good  sense,  fearless  frank- 
ness and  winning  simplicity,  devotion  to  duty,  and  good- 
nature, these  won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  friends,  and 
disarmed  political  antagonists  of  all  personal  animosity. 

The  House  confided  in  the  integrity  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  leader,  but  they  regarded  ]j0rd  Althorp  himself  with  sen- 
timents that,  passing  beyond  universal  esteem,  were  akin  to 
personal  affection. 

A  striking  illustration  of  Althorp's  influence  over  the  House 
and  of  the  confidence  of  the  members  in  their  leader  occurred 
during  the  heated  debates  on  the  third  P.eform  Bill. 

John  Wilson  Croker  made  a  most  able  and  argumentative 
speech  against  the  bill.  It  told  upon  the  members,  many  of 
whom,  though  friendly  to  the  measure,  were  disturbed  by  3Ir. 
Croker's  figures,  showing  that  the  bill  would  enfranchise  thou- 
sands of  the  lower  classes.  He  moved  an  amendment,  seri- 
ously crippling  the  bill,  and  sat  down. 

Lord  Althorp  rose  immediately,  and  merely  observed— we 
(luote  the  report  of  the  day — that  he  had  made  some  calcula- 
tions which  he  considered  as  entirely  conclusive  in  refutation 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  arguments;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, he  had  mislaid  them,  so  that  he  could  only  say  that  if 
the  House  would  be  guided  by  his  advice,  they  would  reject 
the  amendment — which  they  did  accordingly. 

There  was  no  standing  against  such  influence  as  this.  The 
man  in  whom  the  first  deliberative  assembly  of  the  world 
reposed  such  confidence  as  to  accept  his  bare  word  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  an  able  argument  which  bad  disturbed  them, 
could  d(i  anything  he  pleased  with  that  House.  As  long  as  he 
maintained  his  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  and,  above  all, 
his  good  temper,  he  would  command  the  admiration  of  his 
opponents  and  the  following  of  his  friends. 

We  commend  these  elements  of  influence  to  the  study  of 
young  men.  Honesty,  calm,  uni)retending  good  sense,  excel- 
lent temper,  sound  judgment,  a  conciliatory  address,  and  gen- 
tleman-like feelings,  are  more  powerful  in  governing  men  than 
polished  sentences,  witty  epigrams,  or  the  loftiest  flights  of 
eloquence. 

Oratory  is  a  power;  but  the  judgment  which  foresees,  and  the 
administrative  faculty  that  executes,  is  a  greater  power.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  lightning  astonishes,  but  it  is  in  the  steady 
sunlight  that  men  prefer  to  read. 

What  a  man  is,  and  not  what  he  says,  whether  Ids  convic- 
tions take  hold  of  him,  or  whether  he  lays  hold  of  his  convic- 
tions, how  he  is  governed  within,  by  self  or  duty,  intellect  or 
i-iinscience,  these  being  determined,  decide  if  the  man  shall 
be  the  trusted  leader,  or  the  admired  advocate  of  his  party. 


I  Ik  that  cannut  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which 
he  must  i)ass  hiniself  for  every  one  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


THE  DOLLS  AND  THE  OTHER  DOLLS. 


"Mamma,"  little  Nellie  asked,  "is  it  right  to 
give  away  things  that  have  been  given  you?" 

Her  mamma  replied  that  it  might  be  quite 
right  sometimes;  and  she  said,  "But  I  should  feel 
sorry  if  I  had  made  a  little  friend  a  present  she 
did  not  value,  and  so  was  glad  to  part  with  it." 

"0  mamma!"  said  Nellie,  "you  know  how  I  val- 
ue my  dollies,  every  one,  that  my  dear  aunts  and 
cousins  sent  me  because  I  was  sick.  Now  I  am 
well  again.  Tomorrow  is  New  Year's.  Some  sick 
little  girls  in  the  hospital  want  dollies.  Could  I, 
if  I  knew  which  one  to  choose,  keep  only  one  for 
myself,  and  send  the  whole  five  of  them  for  those 
poor  children  who  haven't  any?" 

Her  mamma  liked  the  plan.  She  gave  Nellie 
a  box,  and  Nellie  began  kissing  her  babies,  and 
laying  them,  one  after  another,  in  the  box. 

There  were  two  of  nearly  the  same  size,  that 
were  very  dear  to  this  little  mother.  She  called 
them  twins.  They  wore  white  frocks  and  blue 
kid  boots.  They  had  real  blonde  hair,  and  their 
eyes  would  open  and  shut. 

These  lovely  twins  Nellie  held  in  her  arms  a 
long  time  before  she  could  decide  which  to  part 
with.  When  she  did  place  one  in  the  box,  to  be 
her  own  no  more,  a  tear  was  on  the  doll's  cheek. 
I  do  not  think  the  drop  came  from  Dolly's  eye. 

A  few  days  after  the  dolls  were  given,  Nellie's 
mamma  let  her  invite  three  little  girls  to  play 
with  her.  Each  girl  brought  her  Christmas  or  her 
New  Year's  doll;  and  the  three  dolls,  with  Nel- 
lie's, looked  sweetly   sitting   together   in    a   row. 

By-and-by,  Nellie's  mamma  came  to  her  room, 
which  she  had  given  the  party  for  its  use  that  af- 
ternoon. She  told  the  children  she  would  give 
them  a  little  supper  of  cakes  and  pears  and  grapes, 
and  it  would  be  readj'  as  soon  as  Biddy  could 
bring  the  ice-cream  from  down  street. 

The  smiling  child-visitors  gathered  around  the 
kind  lady,  saying,  "We  thank  you,  snd  we  love 
you  ever  so  much." 

Nellie  said  softh',  "Mamma  dear,  I  wouldn't 
take  my  dollies  back  if  I  could.  I  love  to  think 
they  amuse  the  sick  children.  But  I  do  wi.sli  that 
for  just  a  minute,  we  had  as  many  at  this  party." 

Her  mamma  turned  to  her  dressing-case.  It 
stood  low  enough  for  the  smallest  child  to  look  in- 


to the  mirror  at  the  back  easily.  Moving  off  the 
toilet  cushions  and  cologne  bottles,  the  lady  put 
the  four  dolls  in  front  of  the  looking-glass.  Their 
reflection  in  the  glass  showed  four  more. 

"Six,  seven,  eight,"  cried  the  girls,  delighted. 
And  all  are  twins — four  pairs  of  twins!" 

After  supper,  they  made  the  twins  sit  and  stand 
and  dance,  bow,  and  shake  hands,  before  the  look- 
ing-glass. So  they  played  till  dusk,  when  the 
other  little  girls'  mammas  sent  to  take  them  home, 
after  kissing  Nelly  good-night. 


A  MIGHTY  EFFORT. 


At  school  one  Friday  afternoon,  the  children 
were  all  required  to  have  compositions. 

When  it  came  the  turn  of  one  boy  who  had 
never  attempted  to  put  his  own  thoughts  on  paper, 
the  teacher  was  surprised  to  see  him  rise  in  his 
seat  and  proceed  to  unfold  a  full  sheet  of  legal  cap. 
He  made  his  bow,  braced  his  feet,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  began: 

"About  iron.  If  it  was  not  for  this  valuable 
metal,  how  could  men  shave  off  their  heavy 
beards?" 

And  down  he  sat  as  suddenly  as  though  his  legs 
had  snapped  off  and  fell  from  under  him. 

This  is  equal  to  the  boy  who  wi'ote  an  essay  on 
"Steam"  in  these  three  words,  "Steam  is  great." 


'VERY    HARD.' 


"Yes;  I'm  sure  it's  very  hard  to  have  nothing  to 
eat  but  porridge,  when  others  have  all  sorts  of 
nice  things,"  muttered  Charlie  as  he  sat  with  his 
earthen  bowl  before  him.  "It's  very  hard  to  have 
to  get  up  so  early  these  miserable  mornings  and 
work  hard  all  day,  when  others  can  enjoy  them- 
selves without  an  hour  of  work.  It's  very  hard 
to  have  to  trudge  along  through  the  mud,  while 
othei's  roll  about  in  their  carriages." 

"It's  a  great  blessing,"  said  his  grandmother  as 
she  sat  at  her  knitting,  "to  have  food  when 
so  many  are  hungry;  it's  a  great  blessing  to  have 
a  roof  over  one's  head,  when  so  many  are  home- 
less; it's  a  great  blessing  to  have  sight  and  hearing 
and  strength  for  daily  lal)or,  when  so  many  are 
blind,  deaf,  or  suffering," 

"Why,  grandmother,  you  seem  to  think  nothing 
is  hard,"  said  the  boy,  still  in  a  grumbling  tone. 
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"There  is  one  thjng  I  think  -very  hard,"  said 
the  old  lady. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Charlie,  who  thought 
that  at  last  his  grandmother  had  found  some 
cause  for  complaint. 

"I  think  that  heart    is    very    liard    that    is  not 


thankful  for  so  many  blessings 


TELL  THE  GOOD. 


Djn't  call  one  of  your  schoolmates  ugl_v,  an- 
otlier  stingy,  another  cross,  behind  their  backs. 
Even  if  they  are  ugly,  stingy  or  cross,  it  does  you 
no  good  to  repeat  it.  It  makes  you  love  to  tell  of 
faults;  it  makes  you  uncharitable;  your  soul  grows 
smaller;  your  heart  loses  its  generous  blood,  when 
you  tattle  about  your  friends.  Tell  all  the  good 
you  know  about  them,  and  carry  their  sins  in  j^our 
own  heart;  or  else  tell  them  to  God,  and  ask  Him 
to  pardon  them.  That  will  be  Christ-like.  If 
anybody  says  to  you,  "0!  that  Mary  Willis  did 
such  a  naught}'  thing!"  call  to  mind  some  virtue 
that  Mary  possesses,  and  hold  it  up  to  her  praise. 
For  yoor  own  sake,  learn  to  make  this  a  habit. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  When  was  tiie  revelation  on  celestial  mar- 
riage written?  2.  In  whose  presence  was  it  writ- 
ten? 3.  Where  is  this  revelation  recorded? 
4.  Against  whom  were  serious  complaints  made 
at  a  Conference  held  in  Nauvoo  on  October  6th, 
1813?  5.  Was  he  continued  as  Joseph's  counse- 
lor   after    thi.s?      (3.       What    were    the    Prophet's 


words  regarding  tiie  matter 


What  were  the 


feelings  of  the  people  of  Missouri  toward  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints?  8.  What  treatment  did  Daniel 
Avery  and  his  son  receive  at  their  hands?  9. 
What  action  did  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo 
take  to  try  and  secure  redress  for  wrongs  per- 
petrated by  the  Missourians?  ■ 


Perh.\ps  tlie  summary  of  good-breeding  may 
be  reduced  to  this  rule;  "Behave  unto  all  men  as 
you  would  they  should  behave  unto  you."  This 
will  most  certainly  oblige  us  to  treat  all  mankind 
with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect,  there  being 
nothing  that  we  desire  more  than  to  be  treated  so 
y  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  2U. 


1.  Whex  was  the  "Young  Gentleman's,  and 
Ladies'  Relief  Society"  organized  and  where?  A. 
March,  1843,  in  'Nauvoo. 

2.  Who  was  its  first  president?  A.  William 
Cutler. 

3.  While  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
brethren  at  Rasmus,  some  distance  from  Nauvoo, 
what  prophetic  words  did  Joseph  utter?  A.  "I  pro- 
phes}'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulties  which  will  cause 
much  bloodshed  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
(ton  of  Man  will  be  in  South  Carolina." 

4.  When  did  he  say  this  was  declared  unto  him? 
A.  While  he  was  praying  earnestly  upon  the 
subject,  Dec.  25th,  1832. 

5.  Was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  very  let- 
ter?    A.     It  was. 

6.  What  answer  did  the  Prophet  receive  to 
his  prayer  while  seeking  from  the  Lord  to  know 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man? 
A.  "Joseph,  my  son,  if  thou  livest  until  thou  art 
eighty-five  years  old,  you  shall  seethe  face  of  the 
Son  of  man;  therefore  let  this  suffice,  and  trouble 
me  no  more  on  this  matter." 

7.  Give  the  Prophet's  comments  upon  this 
answer.  A.  "I  was  left  thus,  without  being  able 
to  decide  whether  this  coming  referred  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Millennium  or  to  some  previous 
appearing,  or  whether  I  should  die  and  thus  see 
His  face.  I  believe  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
will  not  be  any  sooner  than  that  time." 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  questions  on 
Church  History  published  in  No.  20  are  as  follows; 
Henry  H.  Blood,  Lottie  J.  Fox,  Annie  Sylvia  Ses- 
sions, Jas.  G.  West,  Heber  C.  Blood. 


BE    PREPARED. 


No  door  so  tiack,  no  bolt  so  strong, 
No  tower  so  high,  no  wall  so  long 
But  that  death  enters  at  last. 

Then  watch  with  care;  rejient  thy  sin. 
Lest  unaware  he  enter  in 
When  time  for  jienitence  is  past. 


If  thou  wilt  thyself   bo   borne   w'lth,  bear  also 
with  another. 
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aEORGE  Q.    CANNON, 


EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1887. 

EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 

"^E  have  had  frequent  occasion  in  these  columns 
to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
obedience.     It  is   a   subject  which   should   be 
thoroughly   understood  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints;  for  obedience  lies  at  the  foundation,  it 
may  be  said,  of  earthly  happiness  and  eternal  exalt- 
ation. 
The  Lord  speaks  upon  this  principle  in  a  revelation 
which  He  gave  to  the  Church,  September  11th,  1831. 
He  says: 

Behold,  the  Lord  requireth  the  heart  and  a  willing  mind; 
and  the  willing  and  obedient  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land  of 
Zion  in  these  last  days; 

And  the  rebellious  shall  be  cut  oil'  out  of  the  land  of  Zion, 
and  shall  be  sent  away,  and  shall  not  inherit  the  land: 

For,  verily,  I  say  that  the  rebellious  are  not  of  the  blood  of 
E|  hraim,  wherefore  they  shall  be  plucked  out. 

We  heard  a  young  man  say  to  his  father  not  long  since,  in 
rejily  to  remarks  which  his  father  had  made  to  him  about  the 
importance  of  his  obeying  his  counsel:  ''Father,  you  know 
there  is  nothing  that  I  have  that  I  would  not  give  to  you  or  do 
with  as  you  may  desire." 

His  father  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  his 
willingness  in  that  direction.  He  believed  him  to  be  generous 
and  kind.  But  that  was  not  all  he  desired.  He  wished  to  be 
obeyed,  and  to  have  the  counsel  that  he  gave  carried  out.  He 
quoted  to  his  son  the  words  of  the  prophet  Samuel  to  Saul,  to 
the  effect  that  obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  Though 
his  son  might  make  a  sacrifice  in  his  father's  favor,  still  it  was 
better  for  him  to  obey  him,  and  he  would  be  better  pleased  to 
have  him  do  so. 

The  instance  wliich  the  father  referred  to  is  that  of  King 
Saul,  whom  God  commanded,  through  His  prophet,  to  do  a 
certain  work. 

For  some  reason  the  Lord  wished  the  Amalekites  destro3'ed, 
and  He  commanded  Saul  to  "utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have, 
and  spare  them  not;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass." 

The  command  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been  very  positive, 
for  reasons  which  He  understood,  and  it  was  Saul's  duty  to 
sti-ictly  obey  that  command.  But  wliile  he  smote  the  Amal- 
ekites with  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  destroyed  all  the  people, 
he  took  the  king,  whose  name  was  Agag,  alive,  and  "spared 
Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the 
fallings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was  good,  and  would  not 
utterly  destroy  them :  but  every  thing  that  was  vile  and  refuse, 
that  they  destroyed  utterly." 

This  act  of  Saul's  seems  to  havegreatly  displeased  the  Lord, 
and  He  told  Samuel  that  Saul  had  turned  back  from  following 
Him  and  did  not  perform  His  commandments. 

The  prophet  went  and  met  Saul,  and  Saul,  in  a  spirit  of 
self-praise,  said: 

Bles.sed  be  thou  of  the  Lord:  I  have  performed  the  com- 
niandment  of  the  Lord. 


Samuel  knew  better;  for  the  Lord  had  told  him  that  Saul 
had  not  done  so;  and  he  asked  the  king: 

What  meaneth  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears, 
and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear?  '  ■    .- 

The  king  replied: 

They  have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites:  for  the  peo- 
ple spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  'oxen,  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  the  rest  we  have' utterly  destroyed. 

Samuel  then  gave  him  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  rehearsed 
to  him  what  the  Lord  had  really  commanded  him  to  do, 
namely: 

Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites,  and  fight 
against  them  until  they  be  consumed. 

Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord'? 

Saul  still  contended  that  he  had  obeyed  the  voice  ol'  the 
Lord.    He  said: 

Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  have  gone 
the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  me  and  have  brought  Agag  the 
king  of  Amalek,  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Amalekites. 

But  the  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to  sac- 
rifice unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  (jilgal. 

It  seems  that  the  king  was  quite  willing  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility' of  sparing  these  choice  animals  and  other  things  which 
had  been  saved,  upon  the  people.  But  he  was  the  king,  and 
if  he  had  wished  them  destroyed  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  have  said  the  word  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  would  have 
obeyed  him . 

The  prophet  of  tlod  made  this  remarkable  expression, 
which  embodies  so  much  truth: 

Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices, as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord'?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is 
as  iniquity  and  idolatry. 

He  told  Saul  that,  as  he  had  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being  king. 

When  Saul  heard  this  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  sinned, 
and  that  he  had  transgressed  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
and  the  words,  also,  of  the  prophet;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason 
for  doing  so,  that  he  feared  the  people  and  had  obej'ed  their 
voice.  This  may  have  been  the  case.  Some  of  the  people 
may  have  represented  to  him  what  a  pity  it  was  to  destroy  this 
\'liluable  pro]ierty.  But  he,  as  king,  having  received  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  should  have  obeyed  it. 

'\\^hat  an  impressive  lesson  this  is,  and  what  a  warning  it  is 
to  all  to  strictly  hearken  to  the  counsel  which  God  gives! 

It  is  as  important  for  children  to  obey  their  parents  in  right- 
eousness as  it  was  for  Saul  to  obey  the  word  of  God  through 
Samuel;  for  God  has  placed  parents  to  control  their  children, 
and  obedience  from  children  to  parents  is  expected  by  Him. 

He  has  made  great  promises  to  obedient  children.  One  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  which  He  gave  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
the  children  of  Israel  was: 

Honor  thy  father  and-  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

( )bedient  children  are  always  blessed.  God  preserves  them. 
He  gives  them  prosperity.  -He  clothes  them  with  honor.  He 
gives  them  length  of  days,  and  manifests  in  various  ways  His 
api)roval  of  their  obedience  to  their  parents. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  -of  our  Juveniles.     They  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
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honor  their  parents,  but  to  honor  old  age,  and  give  respect  to 
those  who  are  their  seniors  in  years  and  experience. 

The  present  age  is  one  in  which  disobedience  prevails.  Age 
and  experience  and  wisdom  are  not  respected.  The  young  are 
inclined  to  lift  themselves  up  and  think  themselves  entitled  to 
as  much  respect  as  the  aged  and  the  venerable.  It  is  ti'ue 
that  we  are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  the  Lord  has 
always  blessed  those  who  respect  the  hoary  head,  and  who 
manifest  due  reverence  to  authority,  whether  parental  or  the 
authority  of  the  Priesthood,  or  of  tliose  who  are  elected  to 
govern. 


DO    NOT    BK    HARSH. 


BV    Y. 


WHEN  parents  are  in  the  midst  of  business  or  any  kind 
of  labor  and  they  are  interrupted  by  their  children, 
angry  words  or  cruel  blows  are  only  too  often  administered, 
and  a  wound  is  thereby  made  on  the  little  one  which,  though 
it  apparently  heals,  will  still  leave  its  impress  upon  the  child 
Mothers  especially  when  engaged  in  household  duties  are  apt 
to  be  harsh  to  their  children,  because  of  some  thoughtless  or 
unavoidable  act,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  families  to  see  a 
child,  when  some  accident  lias  befallen  it,  flee  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  raise  its  arms  and  cry  in  momentary  expectation  of 
a  severe  whipping.  .Sometimes  children  are  so  often 
whipped  that  they  become  timid  little  creatures  afraid  almost 
of  moving  for  fear  of  drawing  upon  themselves  a  scolding  or 
thrashing.  As  a  rule,  government  by  the  lash  is  anything  but 
good,  for  while  the  rod  must  not  be  spared  to  the  injury  of 
the  child,  it  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately  or  great  injury 
may  result. 

This  way  of  continually  scolding  is  also  very  bad.  Tlie 
effect  is  lost  upon  those  who  hourly  or  daily  hear  it.  Much 
better  would  it  be  to  endeavor  to  show  a  child  the  vsrongfiil- 
ness  of  any  improjier  act,  and  to  appeal  to  its  honor  to  correct 
the  evil  in  the  future.  Many  parents  there  are.  who  seldom 
use  the  whip  or  utter  cross  sentences  and  their  control  over 
their  offspring  and  those  around  them  is  almost  complete,  far 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  their  less  genial  friends.  The 
plan  adopted  -by  a  certain  lady  of  this  community  to  control  her 
temper  is  one  that  might  profitably  be  followed  by  others. 
Her  rule  is,  whenever  inclined  to  scold  her  children  or  use  tlie 
whip,  to  think  for  at  least  thirty  seconds  upon  the  matter  and 
then  to  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done.  By  this  means  she 
frequently  refrains  from  uttering  cross  words  and  giving  harsh 
blows.  Yet  her  government  in  her  family  is  almost  perfect 
and  her  cliildien  look  to  her  as  a  model  among  women  and 
cheerfully  do  her  bidding. 

One  good  sister  having  nicely  laid  the  table  one  day  fir 
some  invited  guests  was  annoyed  beyond  measure  by  her 
little  daughter  inadvertantly  overturning  a  bowl  of  gravy  on 
the  snow-white  linen  cloth.  Her  anger  was  instantly  aroused 
and  she  was  about  to  vent  it  on  the-  child.  Her  feelings,  as 
she  describes  them,  were  these: 

"What  should  I  do?  It  seemed  a  drop  too  much  for  my 
tired  nerves — many  dro])s  too  much  for  my  table-cloth.  I  was 
about  to  jerk  my  child  down  angrily  from  the  table  when  a 
blessed  influence  held  inc. 

"I  caught  the  expression  on  her  face;  such  a  sorry,  fright- 
ened,  appealing  look   I   never  saw,  and  .suddenly  a  picture  of 


the  past  came  and  stood  out  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye. 
My  child's  face  revealed  feehngs  which  I  had  experienced 
twenty  years  before. 

"I  saw  myself  a  little  nervous  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  in 
the  happy  home  of  my  childhood.  It  was  a  stormy  afternoon 
in  Winter.  It  was  when  coal-oil  lamps  were  first  introduced, 
and  father  had  bought  a  very  handsome  one. 

'  'The  snow  had  drifted  up  against  the  kitchen  windows,  so, 
although  it  was  not  yet  night  the  lamp  was  lighted.  Mother 
was  sick  in  bed  up  stairs,  and  we  children  were  gathered  in 
the  kitchen  to  keeji  the  noise  and  confusion  away  from  her. 

"I  was  feeling  very  important  helping  get  supper;  at  any 
rate  I  imagined  I  was  helping,  and  iu  my  officiousness  I  seized 
that  lamp  and  went  down  cellar  for  some  butter.  I  tried  to 
set  it  on  the  hanging  shelf,  but,  alas!  I  did  not  give  it  room 
enough,  and  down  it  fell  on  the  cemented  floor. 

"I  never  shall  forget  the  shock  that  it  gave  me.  I  seemed 
almost  paralyzed.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  up  stairs,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  stay  down  there,  and  to  make  it  worse  I  heard 
fiuher's  voice  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  cautioned  us  all,  again 
and  again,  to  be  careful  of  that  lamp,  and  now  there  it  lay 
smashed  to  pieces! 

"But  his  voice  seemed  to  give  me  the  impetus  I  needed  to 
go  up  and  meet  the  scolding  or  whipping,  or  both,  which  I  felt 
sure  awaited  me,  and  which  I  really  felt  I  deserved.  So  I 
crept  up  over  the  dark  stairway  and  as  I  entered  the  kitt^hen  I 
met  father  with  sucli  a  stern  look  upon  his  face  that  I  was 
frightened. 

"I  saw  there  was  no  need  to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 
He  had  heard  the  crash,  and  if  he  had  not,  I  guess  my  face 
would  have  told  the  story.  The  children  stood  silently  around 
waiting  to  see  what  father  would  do,  and  I  saw  by  their  faces 
that  they  were  horror-struck,  for  that  lamp  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  too  much  talk  and  wonder  to  be  smashed  without  a 
sensation. 

"As  for  me,  I  felt  so  frightened,  so  confused  and  sorry  that 
I  couldn't  speak.  But  upon  glancing  again  at  father  I  saw 
the  angry  look  die  out  of  his  eyes,  and  one  of  tenderest  pity 
take  its  place. 

"I  doubt  not  that  he  saw  the  same  look  in  my  face  then 
that  I  saw  in  my  child's  face  to-day.  In  a  minute  he  had 
lifted  me  in  his  arms,  and  was  hugging  me  close  to  his  breast. 
Then  he  whispered,  oh,  so  kindly!  'Never  mind,  little 
daughter;  we  all  know  'twas  an  accident,  but  I  hope  you  will 
take  the  .small  lamp  when  you  go  down  cellar  again.' 

"Oh,  what  a  revolution  of  feeling  I  experienced!  It  was 
such  a  surprise  to  me  that  I  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with 
feelings  of  love  and  gratitude,-  and  burying  my  face  I  sobbed 
as  if  my  heart  were  breaking.  No  punishment  could  have 
affected  me  half  so  much,  and  nothing  can  ever  efface  the 
memory  of  it  from  my  mind. 

"How  I  loved  my  father  to-day  as  the  sight  of  my  own  lit- 
tle girl's  face  brought  it  all  so  freshly  before  me! 

"Will  she  love  me  as  dearly,  I  wonder,  twenty  j-ears  or  more 
from  now,  because,  moved  by  the  same  (iod-given  impulse, 
that  stirred  my  father's  heart  in  that  long-ago  time,  I  was  able 
to  press  the  little  frightened  thing  to  my  heart,  and  tell  her 
kindly  that  I  knew  she  did  not  mean  to  spill  the  gravy,  and 
tliat  I  knew  she  would  be  more  careful  another  time'?  Will 
she  be  helped  by  it  when  she  is  a  mother  as  I  have  been 
helped  to-day'?" 


He  is  not  so  good  as  he  should  be  who  does  imt  strive  t(j  be 
better  than  he  is. 
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A    PYRAMID    OF    SKULLS. 


A  MOST  remarkable  formation  is  that  which  our  artist  has 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  it  being  no  less 
than  a  pyramid  constructed  out  of  the  skulls  of  human  beings, 
which  were  laid  in  regular  rows  on  intervening  layers  of  bones 
from  the  bodies.  This  curious  structure  stood  for  very  many 
years  near  the  harbor  on  the  ancient  island,  Meninx,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Djerba.  Its  height  was  twenty 
feet  and  its  breadth  at  the  base  fully  ten  feet,  but  when  parts 
of  the  plaster  which  covered  the  whole  ghastly  pyramid  began 
to  fall  away,  the  skulls  and  bones  commenced  to  separate  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in  the  engraving. 
When  the  influence  of  civilization,  however,  reached  the  locality 
where  this-  barbarous  monument  stood,  the  remains  were 
carefully  gathered  under  the  direction  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  at 
the  re((uest  of  the  European  Consuls,  and  were  conveyed  to 
France,  where  a  column  in  the  cemetery  marks  then'  resting- 
place. 

The  bones  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  some  Spanish  soldiers 
who,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  loCiO,  landed  on  the  island 
with  the  intention  of  con(|uering  the  inhabitants.  But  being 
attacked  by  the  Moors  they  were  routed  and  slain,  and  this 
monument  was  built  as  a  warning  to  all  other  covetuous  and 
ambitious  people. 

An  interesting  legend  is  connected  with  the  building  of  this 
pyramid.  It  is  said  that  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  victorious  Moors,  the  leader  of  the  latter 
was  wounded  and  at  the  moment  of  falling  backwards  from 
his  horse  a  personage  appeared  who  seized  and  rai.sed  him  to 
his  position  on  his  steed.  At  the  same  time  a  lotion  was 
administered  to  his  wound  which  brought  instant  relief  and 
added  strength  to  his  sj-stem.  He  was  then  told  what  the 
result  of  the  encounter  would  be  on  the  conditions  that  he 
would  give  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  all  the  spoils  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  not  spare  the  life  of  any  opponent  he  could  find.  He 
was  further  instructed  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  bod- 
ies of  those  who  should  be  slain — the  bones  were,  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  to  be  divested  of  all  flesh,  which  latter  was  to  be 
burned,  and  they  were  then  to  be  formed  into  a  mound  or 
heap  as  a  remembrance  of  the  victory. 

The  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Jloorish  general  was 
assured  of  success  no  matter  how  often  the  enemy  might  seem 
to  be  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus  encouraged 
the  now  animated  leader  rushed  hither  and  thither  amid  his 
friends,  giving  by  word  and  act  new  life  and  zeal  to  his  fatigued 
soldiers.  Thrice  did  it  seem  as  though  the  invaders  would 
drive  back  their  enemies,  but  just  when  victory  seemed  to  be 
certain,  the  general  would  rush  in  among  his  disheartened  sub- 
jects and  with  almost  superhuman  strength  hew  down  the 
Spanish  soldiery  and  thus  infuse  new  courage  into  his  men. 

When  the  battle  was  ended  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  who 
remained  on  the  island  was  sinight,  even  the  helplessly 
wounded  sharing  in  the  common  fate.  How  faithfully  the 
Moor  kept  his  vow  is  evidenced  in  the  horrible  monument 
which  for  so  many  years,  stood  on  the  sea-shore,  an  imposing 
sepulcher  of  dead  men's  bones. 


CAMBRONNES   PLEDGE. 


TllE  effect  of  example  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  in 
life.  No  one  can  possibly  tell  how  far  it  extends.  One  man's 
life  or  one  man's  thought — influencing  in  turn  a  multitude  of 
others — may  go  down  through  ages,  gathering  its  tremendcjus 
harvest  of  good  or  evil. 


A  DIFFICULT  promise  needs  more  than  sincerity.  It 
needs  solemnity.  For  this  a  lively  moral  sense  is  required, 
and  a  will  that  strengthens  itself  in  heavenly  aid. 
,  None  but  those  who  have  resisted  and  successfully  conquered 
a  rooted  habit  can  form  any  idea  of  the  terrible  battle  that 
has  to  be  fought, — a  battle  that  needs  more  force  of  character 
than  is  generally  evinced  by  the  bravest  of  soldiers. 

A  young  French  corporal  in  the  garrison  at  Nante»  was  once 
placed  in  circumstances  where  he  could  not  well  be  otherwise 
than  sincere  and  solemn,  too.  He  was  a  brave  and  bright 
youth,  a  mere  boy  in  age,  but  xn  barrack  life  he  had  contracted 
dissipated  habits,  and  often  drank  so  deeply  as  to  forget  both 
duty  and  discretion. 

In  a  drunken  moment  he  struck  a  superior  officer,  and  mar- 
tial law  condemned  him  to  die.  His  colonel  loved  him,  and 
interceded  earnestly  for  some  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
The  appeal  was  met  by  a  stern  refusal,  but  the  colonel  perse- 
vered. 

At  last  he  obtained  a  conditional  pardon.  The  young  cor- 
poral should  be  released  if  he  would  agree  to  reform.  If  ever 
again  seen  intoxicated,  he  should  be  shot.  The  colonel  hast- 
ened to  the  prison  where  the  culprit  was  confined  awaiting 
death.     Poor  Pierre  received  him  with  a  pale  face. 

"Ah,  colonel,  this  is  what  my  folly  has  brought  me  to." 

"Yes,  your  case  is  a  sad  one,  my  boy.  You  are  too  young 
to  die  so.  But  suppose  I  bring  you  a  pardon  on  one  condi- 
tion?' ' 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  exclaimed  the  boy.  brightening.  "And 
what  is  the  condition?" 

"It  is  life  if  }-ou  will  never  get  drunk  again — death  if  you 
do." 

"Impossible!     I  cannot  drink  and  remain  sober." 

"Then  promise  to  let  the  wine  alone.  Is  not  your  life  worth 
that  sacrifice,  unhappy  boy?' ' 

Pierre  was  silent  a  moment,  thinking  intensely  and  pain- 
fully.    "Must  I  never  drink  any  more,  colonel?'' 

"Never." 

Another  moment  of  silence. 

"But  how  can  you  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  pledge?" 

"I  will  take  your  word  of  honor  as  a  soldier." 

That  reply  rallied  all  Pierre's  manhood.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet.  "See,"  said  he  lifting  his  hand  reverently  towards 
heaven.  "God  is  my  witne.ss  here  and  now!  I  promise  never 
to  my  dying  day  to  taste  wine  again!" 

The  .young  soldier  was  released,  and  restored  to  his  place  in 
the  army.  He  became  Gen.  Cambronne,  one  of  the  brilliant 
leaders  who  won  historic  fame  in  Napoleon's  wars.  He  com- 
manded the  Imperial  Guard  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
fell  terribly  wounded  after  uttering  the  oft-quoted  defiance, 
"The  old  guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders."  He  lived  to  be 
seventy-two  years  old,  but  the  pledge  made  in  his  boyhood 
he  kept  faithfully  to  the  last.  But  for  that  pledge  there 
would  never  have  been  any  Gen.   Cambronne. 


p]vERY  young  person,  boy  or  girl,  young  man  or  young 
woman,  should  learn  to  become  independent  by  learning  to 
make  his  or  her  own  living.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  must 
leave  home  if  the  resources  of  their  homes  are  abundant,  but 
they  should  learn  to  be  independent  and  work  their  own  way, 
and  so  be  equipped  if  disaster  or  need  should  come. 
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A    SLAVKS    REQUEST. 


BY   GOAH. 


GATHERED  iu  the  studio  of  the  famous  artist  Murillo  in 
tlie  cit\-  of  Seville,  Spain,  on  a  Summer's  morning  in 
1630,  might  have  been  seen  five  students  iu  kindlj'  conversation 
about  their  labors.  Their  names  were  Isturitz,  Fernandez, 
Mendez,  Gouzalo  and  Cordova,  and  they  were  of  the  wealth- 
iest families  of  their  native  land. 

(iroing  to  their  easels  to  begin  the  day's  task,  Isturitz  was 
the  fii'st  to  assert  that  some  one  of  his  companions  had 
remained  behind  the  previous  night  and  used  his  palette  and 
brushes  which  he  had  carefully  cleaned  at  the  close  of  the 
day. 

Hiscomjilaint  was  scarcely  heard  before  Cordova  demanded  to 
know  who  it  was  that  nightly  amused  himself  by  painting  fig- 
ures sometimes  on  the  canvas  and  then  on  the  walls — images 
that  gave  evidence  of  considerable  skill. 

Each  in  turn  denied  the  authorship  of  the  pictures  aud  all 
were  astonished  at  what  had  occ\jrred  so  frequently  of  late 
between  the  hours  of  ceasing  and  commencing  the  tasks  of  the 
day.  Some  even  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  visitants  from 
the  unseen  world  the  nightly  happenings. 

"Indeed,  "  exclaimed  Mendez,  who  had  silently  been  admir- 
ing the  various  figures  sketched  in  different  parts  of  the  studio 
by  a  master  hand,  "if  a  ghost  draws  in  this  manner,  he  would 
make  to  perfection  a  head  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  my  Des- 
cent from  the  Cross,"  and  with  these  words  he  approached  his 
easel,  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  speechless  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful  fig- 
ure before  him.  There  was  the  head  of  Mary,  and  with  an 
expression  so  pleasing  and  sublime  that  it  almost  seemed  like 
a  living,  heavenly  being. 

Just  then  the  master's  voice  was  heard  and  all  the  pupils 
turned  to  him  with  a  bow  and  rei|uested  his  attention  to  the 
easel  of  Mendez. 

"Who  has  painted  this — who  has  painted  this  head,  gentle- 
men'?" asked  Murillo,  eagerly.  "Speak,  tell  me.  He  who 
has  sketched  this  Virgin  will  one  day  be  the  master  of  us  all. 
^lurillo  wishes  he  had  done  it.  What  a  touch!  what  delicacy! 
what  skill!     !Mendez,  my  dear  pupil,  was  it  you?" 

"Xo.  Senor,"  said  Mendez,  in  a  mortified  tone. 

"Is  it  yours.  Isturitz?  or  yours,  Fernandez?  or  yours, 
Oonzalo?" 

But  each  replied;     "No,  Senor,  it  is  not  my  work." 

"15ut  it  could  nut  have  painted  itself "  said  Murillo  impa- 
tiently. 

"1  believe  it  did,  Senor,"  answered  Cordova,  the  youngest 
pupil,  who  wa.s  greatly  terrified  at  these  daily  api)aritions, 
"and  tlii.s  is  not  the  only  suiiernatural  thing  that  has  happened 
in  your  studio.     I  am  .sure  there  are  gho.sts  here,  Senor." 

"Accoriling  to  yiur  orders.  Scnur,"  said  Fernandez,  "we 
never  leave  the  studio  without  jilacing  all  in  order,  cleaning 
onr  palettes,  drying  our  brushes  and  arranging  our  easels;  and 
ill  the  morning,  when  we  arrive,  not  only  do  we  find  every- 
thing turni'il  upside  down,  but  also  here  and  there  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  df  >igns.  If  he  who  works  better  in  the  night  than  we 
ran  do  in  the  day  be  not  your.-icH'.  we  must  all  believe  with 
Cordova,  that  it  is  either  a  ghost  or  the  devil." 

"I  Would  this  had  been  my  work,  gentlemen,  and  assuredly 
I  would  not  disown  one  of  these  features,  or  even  a  .single  line; 
the  .skctcli.  however,  wants  a  little  finish;  but  it  is  beautiful — 
admirable — Sebastian!     Sebastian!  "  shouted   he.   "Sebastian! 


We  will  soon  know  who  has  done  this,  gentlemen.  Sebastian," 
added  he,  addressing  a  mulatto  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  hastened  at  his  call.  "Did  I  not  tell  you  to  sleep 
here  every  night?" 

"Yes,  master,"  said  the  terrified  boy. 

"And  do  you  sleep  here?" 

"Yes,  master." 

"Then  tell  me  who  came  here  last  night  or  this  morning 
before  these  gentlemen?  Speak,  vile  slave,  or  you  shall  make 
acquaintance  with  my  cane,"  said  Murillo  angrily  to  the  child, 
who  was  silently  twisting  the  corner  of  his  apron. 

"No  one,  master,  no  one,''  said  Sebastian  hastily. 

"You lie,  Sebastian." 

"No  one,  but  myself,  I  swear  to  you,"  said  Sebastian, 
throwing  himself  on  liis  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  studio, 
and  extending  his  supplicating  hands  toward  his  master. 

"Listen  to  me  attentively,"  replied  Murillo.  "I  will  know 
who  has  sketched  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  other 
figures  which  my  pupils  find  every  morning  on  entering  the 
studio;  to-night,  instead  of  sleeping,  you  will  watch,  and  if 
you  do  nut  discover  the  guilty  person,  you  may  expect  to-mor- 
row to  receive  twenty-five  lashes;  now  you  understand,  I  mean 
what  I  say;  off  with  you  and  grind  your  colors;  aud  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  your  work." 

The  day's  studies  having  been  completed  the  pupils  of  the 
renowned  Murillo  departed  for  their  homes,  but  not  without 
kindly  warning  Sebastian  to  do  his  duty  well  during  the  night, 
and  thus  escape  the  threatened  punishment. 

For  some  time  the  mulatto  sat  silently  meditating  in  the 
studio  which  was  now  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  a  tall,  handsome  negro  came  into  the  room 
and  was  greeted  by  Sebastian  in  a  melancholy  voice,  with  the 
words: 

"What  do  you  want,  father?" 

"To  keep  you  company,  Sebastian." 

"It  is  useless,  father,  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  I  will  watch 
alone. 

"And  if  the  ghost  comes.'' 

Sebastian  smiled  sadly.     "I  have  no  fear  of  that."" 

"He' might  carry  you  away,  my  son,  and  the  poor  negro 
Gomez  would  then  have  no  consolation  in  his  slavery." 

"Oh!  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  a  slave;  father!"  said  the  boy 
bursting  into  tears. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  son?  It  is  the  will  of  God!"  said 
the  negro. 

"God!"  said  the  boy,  gazing  through  the  glazed  dome  of 
the  studio  at  the  bright  and  starr\  sky.  "God!  I  pray  to  Him 
so  often,  father,  that  ho  will  listen  to  me,  and  we  shall  be  free. 
But  go  to  rest,  father,  do  go;  I  shall  make  my  bed  on  this 
straw  mat  and  sleep.     Good  night,  father,  good  night!" 

■'Then,  goodnight,"  said  Gomez,  andafter  having  embraced 
his  son  he  retired. 

When  Sebastian  saw  himself  alone,  he  bounded  Joyfully 
across  the  studio:  "Now  to  work,''  cried  he,  but  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  resumed — "Twenty-five  lashes  to-mor- 
row, if  I  do  not  say  who  has  drawn  these  sketches,  and  per- 
haps more  if  I  do  say.     ( >h,  my  God,  inspire  m'e!" 

And  Sebastian  knelt  iiiion  the  mat  that  was  to  have  been 
his  bed.  Hut  weariness  uverpowt'red  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
prayer,  and,  leaning  againsl-  the  wall,  he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
.\t  early  dawn  Sebastian  awoke,  ft  was  only  three  o'cluek. 
.Vnutlicr  boy  would  have  slept  again,  but  Si-bastian  had  only 
three  hours  of  which  he  eould  dispose,  only  three  precious 
hours  of  libertv. 
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Losing  all  thought  of  his  prospective  whipping  in  the  desire 
to  paint,  Sebastian  seized  a  palette  and  brushes  and  was  soon 
completely  absorbed  in  his  work.  Time  sped  without  his 
notice;  the  daj'  brightened  but  was  unheeded  by  him.  His 
whole  attention  was  centered  upon  the  head  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  which  seemed  ready  to  speak,  it  was  so  perfect.  Sud- 
denly a  noise  in  the  room  caused  him  to  turn,  and  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  terror  at  beholding  all  the  students  with  his 
master  at  their  head.  He  could  do  naught  but  silently  bow 
his  head  and  await  the  punishment  he  believed  he  merited. 

For  some  moments  silence  reigned,  when  Murillo,  conceal- 
ing his  real  feeling  under  a  cold  exterior,  approached  the  slave 
and  said: 

"Who  has  been  your  master,  Sebastian?" 

"You,"  replied  the  boy  in  a  scarcely  intelligible  voice. 

"Your  master  in  painting,  Sebastian?" 

"You,  Senor,"  answered  the  trembling  slave. 

"I  have  never  given  you  any  lessons,"  said  the  astonished 
Murillo. 

"But  3'ou  gave  lessons  to  others,  and  I  listened  to  your 
instructions,"  said  the  boy  emboldened  by  the  softened  tone 
of  his  master. 

"And  you  have  done  more  than  listen,  you  have  profited  by 
them,"  said  the  painter,  who  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
admiration.  "Gentlemen,"  added  he,  turning  towards  the 
pupils,  "this  boy  deserves  either  punishment  or  a  reward." 

"A  reward,  Senor,"  exclaimed  all  the  students. 

"It  is  well;  but  what  reward?" 

Some  suggested  monej",  some  clothes  and  others  various 
gifts,  but  the  master  turned  to  Seliastian  and  requested  his 
desire,  promising  him  anything  he  might  ask  that  it  was  in 
.  the  master's  jiower  to  grant.  Hesitating  between  doubt  and 
fear  the  trembling  boy  exclaimed  in  a  voice  half  inaudible 
through  weeping: 

"(_>h!  grant  me  my  fiither's  freedoml  Master,  make  my 
father  free  I  " 

"And  j'ou,  also,  my  boy,"  said  Murillo.  No  longer  endea- 
voring to  conceal  his  feelings,  he  pressed  Sebastian  afl'ection- 
ately  to  his  heart;  "your  pencil  declares  you  have  genius,  and 
your  petition  proves  you  have  a  good  heart;  the  artist  is  com- 
plete! For  the  future,  remember  you  are  not  only  my  pupil 
but  my  son.  Happy  Murillo!  I  have  done  more  than  exe- 
cuted a  painting,  I  have  made  a  painter." 

Jlurillo  kept  his  word,  and  Sebastian  Gomez,  no  longer 
known  by  the  name  of  Murillo's  mulatto,  became,  thanks  to 
his  master,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  whom 
Spain  can  boast. 


TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


I'.vriK.NCK. — Tli(tre  is  nokinil  of  vocation,  no  degree,  neither 
spiritual  nor  teujporal,  no  estate  anil  condition  of  lil'e,  which 
can  lack  this  excellent  virtue,  C'lnistian  patience.  For  as  it  is 
some  time  day,  some  time  night,  other  whiles  pleasant  and 
lusty  Summer,  and  other  whiles  sjn-ingtide,  so  the  life  of  man 
and  woman  is  mingled  of  sweet  and  .sour  things.  It  hath  com- 
modities and  i>leasures,  and  it  hath  griefs  and  disjileasures. 
Then!  be  things  that  delight  and  refresh  us,  and  tlu're  be  as 
many  things  which  molest,  sting  and  vex  us.  For  who  is  there 
living,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  which  can  truly  report  that 
ho  liath  had  continual  health  and  prosperity,  without  any 
storm  of  adversity?  Wherefore  iialience  is  necessary  nritu  all 
sorts  of  men. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


TT  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  recall  the  anticipations 
*■  indulged  in  by  the  elders  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
concerning  the  nearness  of  the  winding-up  scene  and  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  ^Millennial  glory.  They  entertained  vivid  hopes 
in  regard  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom.  Had 
some  of  them  been  told  that  in  the  j'ear  of  grace,  1887,  the 
Church  would  be  in  its  jjrosent  position,  they  doubtless  would 
have  felt  disappointed.  The  Lni-d  had  sairl  He  would  cut 
short  His  work  in  righteousness,  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  would  be  done  were  based  upon  their 
own  ideas  of  time,  and  not  upon  the  Lord's.  They  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when  wickedness  would 
be  overthrown  and  a  reign  of  righteousness  be  ushered  in. 
There  was  one  good  effect,  however,  which  attended  these  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  work  of  God — in 
the  midst  of  deep  afflictions  the  Saints  were  encouraged  to 
expect  a  speedy  change  for  the  better.  In  view  of  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity  and  its  proneness  to  be  discouraged  in  the 
presence  of  great  difficulties  it  was  well  that  the  ])eople  of  God 
had  His  promises  respecting  the  future  growth  and  triumph 
of  His  great  work  to  encourage  them.  It  was  better  for  them, 
in  those  days  of  inexperience,  to  thiflk  these  events  near  at 
hand  than  to  have  the  discouraging  thought  that  they  were  a 
long  way  in  the  distance. 

^\'hen  the  Saints  were  driven  liy  nujb  violence  from  their 
homes  and  they  were  comjielled  to  move  to  a  new  place  of 
gathering,  they  felt  that  their  residence  at  the  new  point  was 
only  temporary.  The  return  to  Jackson  County  was  ever 
before  their  eyes.  This  was  the  feeling  when  Salt  Lake  Valley 
was  settled.  The  Saints  had  to  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
homes  permanent,  to  plant  orchards  and  perform  otKer  labor 
of  a  durable  character  as  though  they  and  their  children  were 
going  to  live  here;  for  many  of  them  had  the  idea  that  it  wuold 
only  be  a  very  short  time  until  they  would  be  required  to  go 
back  to  Jackson  County. 

There  is  some  danger,  in  view  of  this  past  experience,  of 
people  now  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  saying,  as  one 
of  the  Apostles  has  said  men  would  say  in  the  last  days, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  His  [the  Savior's]  coming?  for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation." 

The  circumstances  which  surround  us  at  the  ju-csent  time 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  this  feeling,  unless  men 
and  women  live  so  as  to  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  burning  within  them. 

Il  may  .seem  to  some  a  long  time  to  look  ahead  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  Zion;  yet  it  will  be  but  a  very  short  period  until  this 
will  be  accomi)lished,  measuring  time  according  to  the  liord's 
standard.  Great  changes  can  be  wrought  in  a  very  brief 
period  when  the  Lord  designs  to  accomplish  them. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  wonderful  revolution  that  was 
wrought  out  in  our  nation  in  tlic  short  space  of  four  or  live 
years,  from  I8(il  to  1865.  In  IsiU),  if  a  man  had  proi)hesied 
that  within  five  years  the  slaves  would  be  emanciiiated  and 
made  voters,  and  the  South  be  stricken  down  and  bereft  of  its 
political  power  and  influences,  no  one  who  did  not  have  a  tes- 
timony from  the  Lord  would  have  believed  that  such  events 
were  possible  within  such  a  pisriod.  Yet  the  world  witmwsed 
them.     A  nujre  complete  revohilion  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
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thaD  was  accomplished  ia  that  brief  sijace  of  time  in  the  nation 
of  the  United  States. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  time  comes  for  (lod  to  bring  to 
pass  His  marvelous  designs  connected  with  His  Zion,  a  great 
revolution  can  be  wrought  out  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  and  remember  how  the  Saints  were 
surrounded  by  foes  and  beset  by  the  most  serious  difficulties, 
can  recall  how  great  the  change  that  was  wrought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  following  two  or  three  years.  From  being  an 
oppres.sed  and  down-trodden  people,  surrounded  by  mobs  and 
threatened  with  destruction,  we  had,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  emerged  and  occupied  a  position  of  commanding  impor- 
tance in  the  center  of  the  continent,  with  a  flood-tide  of 
immigration  flowing  into  our  gates  and  bringing  to  our  very 
doors  streams  of  supplies  of  every  kind  necessary  for  our 
comfort  and  convenience. 

In  looking  back  to  those  days  it  creates  a  feeling  akin  to 
astonishment  to  see  how  wonderfully  God  wrought  out  the 
deliverance  of  His  people  in  that  brief  space  of  time.  Sup- 
plies of  every  kind  needed  by  the  people  were  brought  in 
abundance  and  were  easily  purchased  in  the  midst  of  this 
wilderness.  The  hunted,  persecuted  and  friendless  people  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  thrust  into  western  wilds, 
had  suddenly  become  influential  and  famous  and  were  made 
the  instruments  of  bringing  deliverance  to  thousands  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  would  have  perished  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  mountains  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  succor  which  they 
received  from  the  Saints  here. 

Situated  as  we  are,  with  the  promises  which  (rod  has  made 
unto  us,  we  may  expect  wonderfully  sudden  alterations  to 
take  place  in  our  conditions  and  circumstances.  This  is  a 
rapid  age.  (treat  revolutions  can  be  swiftly  accomplished 
when  the  Lord  stretches  fortli  His  hand. 

But  the  inquiry  arises,  may  we  e.xpect  that  He  will  .show 
His  great  power  in  our  behalf  in  a  marvelous  manner? 

The  only  causes  to  prevent  this  which  I  fear  are: 

First:  disunion  anions  ourselves; 

Second:  the  dispo.sition,  which  seems  to  be  so  prevalent 
at  the  present  time,    to  part  with  our  inheritances. 

I  look  upon  this  last  feature  in  the  comluct  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  the  most  threatening  to  our  prosperity  of  any- 
thing that  comes  within  the  range  of  my  knowled.ge. 

There  are  some  things  upon  which  honorable  men  place  no 
price.  No  man  who  pretends  to  any  lionor  and  to  have  any 
principle  would  set  a  price  upon  his  faith.  He  would  not  sell 
his  honor.  Jloney  would  be  no  temptation  to  him,  if  the 
price  should  be  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity. He  would  not  sell  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  of  his  daughter, 
or  of  anyone  over  whom  he  has  control.  He  would  scorn  a 
proposition  to  do  any  of  these  dishonorable  things. 

Should  not  tiie  inheritances  which  we  received  fronj  the 
Lord  in  Zion  be  held  in  Snmewhat  the  same  way?  This  was 
the  idea  that  was  taught  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  our  .settle- 
ment in  these  valleys.  No  true  Litter-day  Saint  in  those  days 
would  sell  his  inheritance,  unless  he  did  it  under  direct  counsel 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  servants  of  God.  It  was  a  sacred 
trust  rcpiiscd  in  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  rclieve<l 
therefriun.  only  by  taking  a  course  which  all  understood. 

But  this  feeling  has  changed.  Men  are  tempted  by  miuiey. 
The  land  has  become  valuable.  One  man  sells  his  inheritance. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  had  reputation  and  has  been  in  good 
standing  in  the  Church.  Another,  hearing  what  he  has  done, 
and  feeling  pressed  by  his  poverty  or  his  necessities,  says,   '"If 


Brother  So  and-So  can  sell  his  lot  and  get  such  a  price  for  it 
and  retain  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints,  why  cannot  T?  I  am 
not  in  as  good  circumstances  as  he.  I  am  not  able  to  keeji 
my  place  as  well  as  he  could  have  kept  his." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  and  feelings,  he,  in 
his  turn,  sells,  and  thus  furnishes  an  example  to  some  other 
person  who  is  tempted  by  the  large  price  which  is  ofl'ered  for 
real  estate,  to  sell,  in  his  turn,  his  lot.  Thus  it  goes,  until  in 
some  of  the  wards  of  our  city  we  have  lost  the  control  of  our 
schoolhouses. 

In  making  these  remarks  1  do  not  believe  in  denying  to  t.ho.se 
not  of  our  faith  any  rights  to  wliich  they  are  entitled.  They 
have  every  right  that  we  have,  and  it  should  be  granted  to 
them. 

But  it  is  our  faith  that  has  led  us  to  dwell  together  in  com- 
munities. LTnder  these  circumstances,  we  ought  to  hold  our  land 
sacred,  liecause  God  has  commanded  us  to  gather  together, 
and  to  build  up  cities  to  His  name. 

Because  a  Latter-day  Saint  may  not  feel  to  sell  his  land  to 
a  man  who  wishes  to  purchase  it,  he  does  not  ofl'end  any  law 
of  God  or  of  -man;  he  does  not  curtail  the  would-be  purchaser's 
privileges;  he  does  not  deny  him  any  right  that  he  is  entitled 
to.  He  merely  does  as  all  men  do  the  world  over,  where  our 
institutions  prevail,— he  choo.ses  to  keep  that  which  belongs  to 
him  and  refuses  to  sell  it,  unless  the  terms  suit  him.  This  is 
all  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  do,  and  this  is  not  a  true  cause 
of  offense.  It  does  not  have  even  the  semblance  of  wrong, 
and  no  one  can  rightfully  be  condemned  for  taking  this  course. 

If  somebody  were  around  offering  to  purchase  the  souls  of 
men  and  giving  a  large  price  for  them,  there  would,  doubtless, 
be  some  who  would  sell,  if  the  oft'er  were  made  tempting;  and 
the  man  who  declined  to  sell  his  soul  to  a  purchaser,-  however 
glittering  the  price  might  be  that  was  offered  for  it,  would  cer- 
tainly be  doing  no  wrong.  It  was  his  own  soul  and  if  he  was 
not  disposed  to  part  with  it  that  was  his  business. 

In  this  light  I  view  the  action  of  our  people  in  regard  to 
inheritances,  ^^'e  can  sell  or  not  sell,  as  we  please.  We  vio- 
late no  law  in  declining  to  sell  and  in  retaining  po.ssession  of 
that  which  we  have  obtained  in  the  cities  of  Zion.  But  some- 
times great  wrong  is  done  to  brethren  by  others  parting  with 
their  inheritances.  They  sell  to  improper  parties.  In  this 
way  parties  obtain  possession  of  spots  whose  presence  is  not 
desirable,  and  homes  are  lessened  in  value  because  those  who 
become  the  new  neighbors  arc  undesirable  as  associates  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  dread  the  effect  of  this  very  much  at  the  present  time. 
I  fear  it  will  lead  to  serious  conseiiuences.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  policy  which  God  has  given  us  to  govern  us  in  building  up 
Zion.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  those  who  get  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  purposes  of  (iod  will  roll  forth  and  His 
Zion  will  be  redeemed.  His  purposes  may  be  delayed  by  our 
ignorance  and  stupidity;  but  He  will  bring  us  through  circum- 
stances, if  we  only  love  the  truth,  that  will  cleanse  us  from 
these  faults,  though  the  process  may  be  a  very  painful  one. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  hardest  tiling  in  the  worid  is  to  do 
just  right  one's  sell';  and  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
see  others  fiill  short  of  doing  just  ri'ght.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  one  should  shrink  from  undertaking  to  do  the  hardest 
thing,  or  should  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  easiest. 


'^^ 
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TRUE     HOSPITALITY. 


T  F  you  wish  to  have  your  guests  feel  really  at  home  at  your 
•*■  house,  don't  urge  it  upon  them.  Don't  talk  about  it  or 
oppress  them  with  your  attentions  and  overwhelm  them  with 
your  efFurts  to  make  them  comfortable.  Let  these  things  be 
the  little  hidden  ropes  and  pulleys  whieh  move  your  domestic 
machinery.  We  all  of  us  know  how  wearisome  these  fussy 
housekeepers  make  a  visit,  and  how  sincerely  we  wish  our- 
selves at  home  when  we  are  in  these  houses. 

A  cordial  greeting  and  a  careful  keeping  out  of  sight  any 
extra  trouble  you  may  take  on  their  account  will  make  visitors 
much  more  at  ease  in  your  house.  No  right-minded  person 
likes  to  give  trouble,  or  to  feel  that  she  is  breaking  up  the 
regular  fiimilj'  life. 

Be  a  good  listener  rather  tlian  a  great  talker,  if  you  wish  to 
please  others.  There  are  few  people  who  do  not  like  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  or,  at  least,  receive  the  attention  of  being 
listened  to  politely. 

Never  begin  by  apologizing  for  the  poorness  of  your  enter- 
tainment, your  furniture,  and  the  like.  If  you  have  done  as 
well  as  j'ou  can,  apologizing  will  only  seem  to  make  matters 
worse,  and  if  your  things  are  really  good,  such  remarks  are 
well  understood  to  be  only  a  way  of  "fishing  for  compli- 
ments." 

A  genial,  quiet  manner,  a  (|uick  eye  to  observe  little  things 
that  would  be  welcome  attention,  an  avoidance  of  state  cere- 
mony in  the  entertainment,  do  far  more  to  endear  you  and  to 
make  your  hospitality  warmly  remembered  years  afterwards, 
than  the  most  elaborate,  expensive  ceremony. 

As  far  as  you  can,  make  your  guest-room  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room  also,  for  almost  every  one  desires  to  sjiend  siime  portion 
of  the  day  in  (juiet  and  seclusion,  with  books,  papers  or  work. 
An  easy  rocking-chair  and  a  little  shelf  tilled  with  choice 
books  is  a  great  addition  to  its  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
can  be  had  for  a  trifling  outlay. 


SELF    IMPROVEMENT. 


T  NOTICED  a  paragraph  in  a  local  paper  lately,  stating 
■*■  that  a  young  man  had  qualified  himself  to  pass  a  nautical 
examination  as  master  by  employing  his  spare  hours  at  sea 
in  study,  which  ought  to  suggest  to  young  men  generally, 
and  especially  to  young  men  of  the  working  class,  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  by 
judicious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours,  and  that  without 
depriving  themselves  of  any  healthful  recreation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  great  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  present  century,  more  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  important  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, have  been  working  men  who  have  risen  by  their  own 
efforts;  who  have  added  to  their  stock  of  useful  knowledge, 
improved  and  trained  their  minds  by  employing  their  leisure 
hours  in  reading  and  study,  often  under  very  unfavorable  and 
discouraging  circumstances.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
practical  knowledge  a  man  will  acquire  by  judicious  and  system- 
atic disposal  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  that  without  encroach- 
ing upon  time  to  be  devoted  to  healthful  recreation.  One 
hour  an  evening  siunt  in  reading  or  study  on  .some  given  prac- 
tical subject,  will  suffice  to  lay  up  in  the  storehouse  of  mem- 
ory in  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  variety  of  important  and 
useful  facts  that  will  be  found  valuable  in  after  life.     In  order 


to  prove  this  young  men  have  simply  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  such  men  as  Stephenson, 
Hackworth  and  others.  The  lesson  of  their  lives  and  of  the 
lives  of  others  whose  names  we  need  not  specify,  is,  first,  dili- 
gent improvement  of  their  leisure  Imurs  and  minutes;  second, 
devotion  to  a  favorite  subject  or  study;  third,  having  a  definite 
and  practical  aim;  fourth,  adoi)tion  of  a  systematic  course  of 
reading  and  study;  fifth,  desire  and  determin  ition  to  succeed. 
Such  men,  being  sustained  in  health  of  body  and  mind, 
could  not  fail  to  succeed.  What  was  possible  in  their  case  in 
the  eighteenth  century  is  more  possible  in  the  case  of  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  if  they  go  to  work  with  the  same 
thoughtful,  careful  determination,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
superior  advantages  presented  by  the  literary  and  educational 
institutions  and  sources  of  knowledge  which  abound  almost 
everywhere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  working  men  of  any  class  being  always  "hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,''  bemg  simply  machines  in 
the  hands  of  employers.  Making  use  of  the  intelligence  God 
has  given  them,  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  at  their 
disposal  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  putting  knowledge  so 
acquired  into  practical  use,  they  can  improve  their  own  ures- 
ent  position;  for  intelligent  employers  appreciate  intelligent 
workmen,  and  they  can  fit  themselves  for  occupying  positions 
of  honor  and  usefulness  in  society.  The  lessons  taught  by 
men  whose  lives  are  connected  with  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  genius,  ought  to  stimulate  young  men  of  the  present 
day  to  emulate  their  examples,  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  so 
far  as  jhey  did  right,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  excel  in  the  sphere  of  duty  and  labor  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  fill. 


THE    BOOK. 


^ILLIAM  COLLINS,  the  celebrated  EnglLsh  poet,  in  the 

»  »  later  j'ears  of  his  life,  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  New 
Testament.  On  his  journeys  it  was  the  single  book  he  carried 
with  him,  and  he  found  it  ample  literary  companionship.  A 
friend  desirous  of  knowing  what  book  a  man  of  letters  chose 
for  his  solace  and  entertainment  in  traveling,  was  answered: 
"I  have  only  one  book  with  me,  but  that  is  the  best.'' 

Dr.  Johnson  ;had  been  a  great  student  in  his  day,  and  a 
reader  of  many  books.  But  as  he  lay  on  his  last  pillow,  this 
was  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  young  friend  at  his  side: 

"Hearken  to  the  voice  of  one  who  is  shortly  to  appear  before 
his  Maker;  read  the  Bible  every  day  of  your  life." 

John  Locke,  the  profound  metaphysician,  spent  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  A  friend 
inquired  of  him  the  shortest  and  best  method  by  which  to 
attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"Study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment," was  the  reply. 

Fisher  Ames,  the  distinguished  American  statesman, 
remarked:  "I  will  hazard  the  assertion,  that  no  man  ever  did 
or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  its  purity  and  sublimity 
of  language." 

Daniel  Wel)ster  was  a  profiund  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  of  the  l)Ook  of  Job,  and  the  prophets. 

If  young  people  would  read  the  Bible  everyday,  they  would 
acquire  a  fund  of  knowledge  on  subjects  of  the  mo.st  vast 
inii)ortance. 
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THINK   GENTLY   OF    THE    ERRING    ONE. 
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Heir  of  tlie  same  inheritance, 
Child  of  the  self-same  God, 

He  liath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 
We  have  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring  cues! 
We  yet  may  lead  them  back. 


I  " 

With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  love, 
From  misery's  thorny  track. 

Forget  not  bi'otlier  thou  hast  sinned, 
And  sinful  yet  may'st  be; 

Deal  gently  with  the  erring  heart, 
As  (iod  hath  dealt  with  thee. 


BUILDING    CHARACTER. 


WE  read  in  fairy  tales  of  how  great  chasms  have  been 
bridged  over  in  a  night  by  benevolent  spirits,  dwarfs, 
goblins,  and  what  not;  how  they  hustled  together  vast  rocks, 
and  piled  one  upon  another,  and  built  piers,  and  spanned  them 
with  arches,  so  that  the  brave  knight  could  pass  over  them, 
and  reach  the  castle,  and  get  his  lady  love.  We  read  in  fairy 
tales  of  how  cities  have  been  built  in  a  single  night;  and  we 
imagine  to  ourselves  how,  while  we  sleep,  ten  million  construct- 
ing fingers  might  carry  up  the  walls  and  surmount  them  with 
golden  domes,  and  how  whole  cities  might  stand  in  the  morn- 
ing where  the  night  before  there  was  only  a  wilderness.  But 
there  is  something  more  strange  than  that  actually  going  on  in 
you.  There  is  not  a  thought  that  is  not  striking  a  blow;  there 
is  not  an  impulse  that  is  not  doing  mason-work;  there  is  not  a 
passion  thrust  this  way  or  that  way  that  is  not  a  workman's 
thrust.  The  imagination  in  all  directions  is  building.  You 
think  that  you  are  laying  plans  for  accomplishment,  but  back 
of  all  the  conscious  work  that  is  going  on  in  you,  back  of  your 
visjible  attainments,  there  is  another  work  going  on.  There 
are  as  many  master-workmen  in  you  as  there  are  separate 
faculties,  and  there  are  as  many  blows  being  struck  as  there 
are  separate  acts  of  emotion  or  of  volition.  And  this  work  is 
going  on  perjjetually.  Kvery  single  d^  these  myriad  forces 
are  building,  building,  building.  Here  is  a  great  structure 
going  up  point  by  point,  story  by  story,  although  you  are  not 
eonsciou:?  of  it.  It  is  a  building  of  character.  It  is  a  building 
that  is  to  stand;  and  the  word  of  inspiration  warns  you  to  take 
heed  how  you  build  it;  to  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  foundation 
that  shall  endure;  to  make  sure  that  you  are  building  on  it, 
not  for  the  hour  in  which  you  live,  but  for  that  hour  of  revel- 
ation, that  hour  of  (.sting,  when  that  which  hath  been  done 
will  be  brought  out.  ;;iiil  you  shall  be  seen  ju.st  as  you  are. 


'I  ^VOULDNA   GIE  A   COPPER 
PLACK.  " 


BY  MARY  A.    BARR. 


I  woiTLBNA  gie  a  copper  plack 
For  ony  man  that  turns  his  back 

On  duty  clear; 
I  wouldna  tak  his  word  or  note, 
I  wouldna  trust  him  for  a  groat, 
Nor  lift  an  oar  in  ony  boat 

Which  he  might  steer. 

I  wouldna  gie  an  auld  bawbee 
For  ony  man  that  I  could  see 

Wha  didna  hold 
The  sweetness  o'  his  mither's  name, 
The  kindness  o'  his  brother's  claim, 
The  honor  o'  a  woman's  fame, 

For  mair  than  gold. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON     THE   FIRST    AND     FIFTEENTH     OF     EVERY    MONTH. 


GEORGE   Q.  CANNON,      - 


EDITOR. 


TEEMS    IN    ADVANCE: 
Single  Copy,  per  Annum,     -    -    -    $2.00. 
Office,  236  W. ,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  I^akc  City  and 

Ogdeii,  Utali. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of  Agen- 
cies west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue /ree  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

p.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  fOi,  Osden,  Utah. 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  b}' 

G.   J.   QUSTAVE«ON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buj'ers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 


*  MOTHER'S  PRIMER." 

5cts.     Postpaid. 
-"QUIVER    READINGS," 

(Elegant  Book)  $2.2.5. 

cataloguesIj'ree. 

JuvENH^E  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A.  H.  Cannon,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  BuflF  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  a.'i  the 
Imported. 
^,  H.  S.  Eldredqe,  Supt. 

PRICE-IilST 

OF  T3E  BOOKS  OF  TEE  FAITE-PROMOTINO  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   iNsrtiucTOR   Office. 

Salt  Lake  CHty,  Utah, 


My  First  Mission, 

25  cents 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

25 

Leaves  from  my  .Journal, 

25 

' 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

25 

' 

President  Heber  C.  Kimbal  I's  Jou    i  ri 

25 

* 

Early  Scenes  in  Churcli  History, 

25 

1 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

25 

Scraps  of  Biography, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

25 

' 

25 

' 

25 

Eventful  Narratives, 

•26       ■ 

OTHER     WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 

50      " 

"Mormon"  Doctrinf*. 

25      " 

The  Hand  of  Providence, 

60      " 

Gospel  Philosophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  Works, 

75      " 
78      " 

Lydia  Knight's  History, 

25      '• 

Heroines  of  Mornnjndoiu, 

id      " 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book, 

50      " 

M.  I.  Song  Bo.ik, 

40      " 

Unlawful  Cohabitation, 

2i       " 

Dialogues  and  Recitations, 

25     -" 

Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 

25      •■ 

JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  .3  inch 
face,  $6  00;  4  inch  face  $10.UO;  5  inch  face,  $15  00; 
6  inch  face,  $20.00;  Life  Size,  $.^5.00.  Send  $2.00 
with  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Hprinqtit.le,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 
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TEflSD[lS4ST0R[S! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everv  thing  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Logan, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders,  Manager. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTjsUC- 
TOK.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  hut  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  "    -    .    -    -    six  months,    -    -     1.00. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    -    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 


"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Manufacturers. 

First  South  St ,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BOOK    OF    MORMON 
CATECHISM. 

is  a  book  of  (i2  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid.  It  is  designed  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Associations  in  Zion. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  boaad  vol- 
umes of  the  Jdvenilk  Inttructor  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  .I2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  1.5,  16,     "      $2.50     " 
Vol  17,  "      1X0(1     " 


COIILKB&SNELGROVE 


General    A  i  cuts   for 


S%  k  Clark 

"OiMiAlVST 


Bruno  &  Martin 

GUITARS. 


KSTKY 

Organs 

a.ni 

Pianos.  ^^HJ^HH.  Eiz^s.m  # 

BAND 

Instruments. 

The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  Orders  by  Mail. 

P-  0.  Box  D,  Suit  Lake  City 
1-     1 


John  Tavlor,  President. 


B.  H.  ScHBTTLKR,  .\ss't  Casbief. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

dOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Intere.-st  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfiimery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredqe,  Supt. 

THE  M.  I.  SONG  BOOK, 
A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing 
songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improve- 
ment association  and  ward  choirs.  Be- 
sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenu.e 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City.    , 

TJBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 

Bound   can    send    or    bring    them   to    the   Jdtenilk 

Instrdctor  Office,  and  have  thera  done  in  any  style  and 

npon  the  most  reasonableteroiK 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYOLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  andimore.converiient  in  shape  thau  any  other 
editions.     Containing,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and   most 
valuablerefereiices,  a  large  variety  of  practically   helpful 
matter — nothing  superfluous. 
For    Sale  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor   Office. 


Juliij  H.  Smith  Pres., 


A.  H  Cannon,    Vice  Pre 


♦  n' 


O  H.  Pettit,  .Secretary  an  .  xreasurer. 


-CO-OIP. 


FURNITURE 

41  S  9Iaiii  !>ilreet,  Malt  Lake  City. 

WHOLESALE  nvd  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


W©  keep  a  oacnpl©!©  and  welJl;  assected 
stoefef  arad  fej?  Goartseas  atteatiaiii  t©  t(i© 
vEsit@!P  and  ptjWfiasePs  w©  fiep©  to  ^©irEt  a 
llfeeraC  shap©  ef  th©  p'ufo(8e  patfonaf ©, 

Ben't  fa?l  to  Gatl,,  w©  ar©  setltng  ©sc©©d= 
Jng-fjy  Dew, 

W.  N.  Williams,      -     '     Superintendent. 

20-21  1. 


Z ION'S  UU-OPEKATIVK  MERCANTILE 
IJ^JSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.- Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Nodons,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  marie  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  oy  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldrbdoe,  6upi. 


NEWaOODS! 


JUST    AKKIVED! 


BIBLE    WITH    SCIliNCE. 


$.3.00 


POSTPAID. 


Eistorj  of  the    Waldenses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES,    25C, 


Chromos,  (formerly  $1.2.5  jjcr  doz.)  reduced 
to  TO  0.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


OO-IDIEISr 

Eldredge,. Pratt  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  the  Cflebrated 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandi.se. 
OGDEN,         -        .         -         .         UJAH. 


SEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOEY. 

No  public  or  private  libriry  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Vol*,  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00 

JuvEMLE  Instructor  Okfice, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    -    Osden,  Utah 
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1    III   uinaii  uai,     uuuuis; 

has  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
FAMILY  BIBLES, 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 


Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  get  from  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms, 

A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


/^GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  atOgden, 
^-^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


108  S.  Main  Strrct,        -         -         -         Or/ricn,  XTtah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wliolf.<iale  arid  Retail  Denhrs. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING    Ta6kLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  larg- 
est stock  in  the  Territory  at  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with  new 
goods  and  new  prices. 
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i.iTjTHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 
■*•    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     8oi<l  at  Z  (.!   M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PATRONIZE  YOUR  FRIENDS! 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed.  Send 
for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Address  P.  0.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 

Comer  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 


BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  aad  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  JnvENiLE  Instructor  Office. 


CHOIR  LEADERS  OR  MUSICIANS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  Price  per  dozen  copies,  .50cts. ,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.  .50,  postpaid. 
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The  LidiiT-RuNNiNG 
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The  Acknowledged  Stnndard  of  E.xcellence  in  the 
Sewing  Miichine  Trade. 


Ferftri-Fiiting  Domestic  faper  Fashions. 

Best  Sperm  Oil,  Needlps.  Attachments   and  Parts  for  all 
Sewing  Machines. 


nvrxjsio! 

The  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

OBGANS,    Chickering    PIANOS, 

Aocordeons,  Guitaris,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 

R  B.Young,Pres't,J,O.Young,Vic6-Pres't,M  W,  Pratt,  Sec'y 

YOUNa  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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.  CALDER'S 
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4S  and  47  W.  1st  South  Street. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prcjiupt  attention. 
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JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &BBO. 

Agents  Pr-ovo  Woolen  Mills. 

No.  otl  Main  Street,  Salt  r>akc  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinils  of  Home  Made  Woolen 
Goods.     Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  Order  from  Provo 
Cassimeres. 


■''-^ 


